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NEWS 
HILE the office of Secretary of State is a key position in 
American administration, today its importance is greater 
than ever owing to the immense responsibilities which the United 
States has accepted in foreign affairs. Mr. Stettinius, who had so 
great an influence in steering the nation through the San Francisco 
conference, succeeded the experienced Mr. Cordell Hull, and now, 
moving on to be American representative on the Security Council, 
will obviously have to interpret in the World Organisation the 
foreign policy for which the new Secretary of State will be re- 
sponsiblé at Washington. That office now falls to Mr. James 
Byrnes, a statesman who is well qualified to carry on the tradition. 
He went with President Roosevelt to Yalta, and his experience 
will be invaluable when he accompanies President Truman to the 
meeting with Marshal Stalin and Mr. Churchill. He is a friend 
of Mr. Cordell Hull, whose advice will be available to him. Like 
the President himself, he is persona grata in the House and in the 
Senate. He has had great administrative experience. He has 
stated that his appointment means no change in the basic principles 
of United States foreign policy. But that policy today has to be 
adjusted to new circumstances—those which will be brought about 
by the entry of the United States into the World Security Organi- 
sation and the undertaking of new responsibilities with the Great 
Powers and in’ relation to fifty United Nations. He is expected to 
carry through certain organisational changes which appear to be 
called for in his Department. There is little doubt that Congress 
will ratify the Security Charter, but the application of its terms will 
raise issues which may become matters of controversy. Mr. Byrnes 
has the qualifications for dealing with the situation, and should be 
a source of strength to the President. 


The Outlook for the Poles 


The new Government of National Unity in Poland has come into 
being in an atmosphere far more favourable than a little time ago 
would have appeared possible. There is not the least ground for 
saying that the solution found is a matter of face-saving for the 
Allies. M. Mikolajczyk has been enthusiastically welcomed in his 
own country, and has five colleagues of his own, the Peasant, party 
in the Administration, which also includes, besides the Communists, 
six Socialists, one Liberal-Democrat, and two non-party men. It is 
true that the coalition is composed of Left elements, and. the extreme 
Right has no place; but-that was prédably desirable, ay well: as 
inevitable—though it is a matter which: wi! be‘put io ‘the test if 
the elections are fairly held. Britain and Americ? vill .at once recog- 
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nise the new Government as soon as they have received formal 
assurances that free elections will be held. This may have happened 
before these words are in print. That, of course, means the end 
of the Arciszewski Government in London, and an end of the sub- 
sidies which this country has been lavishly pouring out on it. A 
difficulty arises concerning the 250,000 Polish soldiers who have 
fought so well for the Allies and remain under Allied command. 
This country acknowledges its debt and its obligations to them, 
and will provide a home for such of them as are unwilling to return 
to Poland. But if evidence of fair and ordered government is forth- 
coming under the new Administration it is probable that a large 
proportion of the rank and file will be willing and anxious to return 
to their own country, where they are wanted. Many of the civil 
servants of the London Government, being not primarily party men, 
will also be welcomed. Everything possible must be done to smooth 
the return of those who want to go back to Poland, and to find a 
home and occupation for those who do not. 


Discussions at Simla 


It ought now to be clear to all the world that the next step towards 
a satisfactory settlement in India is one that is in debate not between 
the Viceroy and Indians, but between one party of Indians and 
another. The broad proposal put forward by the British Govern- 
ment and Lord Wavell, namely, that the new Executive Council should 
consist of Indians, with equal proportions of Hindus and Moslems, 
selected from lists submitted by the political leaders, was acceptable. 
The first discussions among the leaders were evidently heading for a 
breakdown, owing to the unwillingness of Congress to withdraw its 
claim to nominate some Moslems, and the unwillingness of the 
Moslem League to have any Moslems appointed except by them- 
selves. Bent upon averting deadlock, the Viceroy therefore put 
forward an alternative proceeding, suggesting that each of the parties 
should prepare a list of names of persons whom it would regard as 
generally acceptable for office, and from these lists he would make 
his own choice, adding others if desirable. His own choice in due 
course would be submitted to the parties for approval. His sincerity 
in seeking a solution satisfactory to all parties has evidently impressed 
itself on the leaders. The Congress Party accepts the proposal, and 
is discussing the matter with its working committee. The attitude 
of the Moslem Lesgue-is more non-committal, and the leaders are 
corsulting wich their committee before giving an answer. The con- 
ference has been adjourned till July 14th to enable the parties to 
thrash tre-matter qut with their various supporters. The points at 
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issue are not really as small as they seem. They turn fundamentaiiy 
upon two conflicting claims—that of Congress to be a national party 
representing a!l Indians throughout the country, irrespective of sect, 
and that of the Moslem League, which demands Pakistan, and the 
government of the predominantly Moslem regions of India by a 
Moslem Government. It is the difference between an India united, 
in spite of internal divisions, and partition. The Government is in 
the curious position of leaving no stone unturned to help the Indians 
agree on a course which would lead to its elimination ; and nothing 
whatever stands in the way of the adoption of that course but the 
difficulty which the Indians find in accepting it. But Lord Wavell 
clearly appreciates their differences, and hopes that if once they get 
together in administration the problem may solve itself. 


Germany’s Secret Weapons 

It is now known that Germany’s “ secret weapons” had a far 
firmer basis than mere bluff. On the contrary, towards the end 
of the war she was well advanced in the preparation and early pro- 
duction of many deadly offensive weapons which she would have 
used with terrible effect if hostilities had been further prolonged. 
While on the one hand she was in process of switching-over from 
surface production to manufacture underground, so that bombing 
could not have stopped her munitions output, on the other hand she 
had discovered new and successful devices for seeing further (with 
infra-red photography) and for hitting from greater distances from 
the land, the air and the sea, with greater accuracy. The Vi bombs 
ind V2 rocket shells were only the beginning. The enemy had 
made progress with controlled projectiles. There was a torpedo 
with a range of 80 miles capable of “listening” for a ship at sea, 
and another which could be controlled on a zig-zag course ; and there 
was also a submarine going into production which could maintain 
the minimum speed of 25 knots an hour under water. It is estimated 
that after another six months the Germans might have been able 
to hit New York with a V rocket. If these extraordinary advances 
in the making of lethal weapons could have been made in the last 
few years of war, what could not be done by modern scientists pre- 
paring for another war ten or twenty years hence? The possibilities 
are such that in the nea: future a prepared Power would have the 
means of destroying the whole war-potential of an enemy and as 
much of his population as it chose within a few months of the opening 
of hostilities. This indicates the supreme necessity of putting it 
bevond the power of Germany to prepare another war. More than 
that, it proves the necessity of making war itself impossible, since it 
is now shown to be no exaggeration that any future world war might 
literally mean the end of civilization and even the extermination of 
civilized man. 


A Regional Group in Europe 
said General Smuts just 
regional 


The British Commonwealth of Nations, 
before leaving Canada, is the oldest and most successful 
group in the world. In finding a place for regional agreements 
within the framework of World Security, the Charter acknowledged 
something which already existed in a perfect form, and is capable 

being imitated. When he went on to say that the most suitable 
area for a regional group is Europe itself, he may be supposed to 
have meant that something like the association of nations in the 
Commonwealth is capable of being built up in Europe. The case 
of Europe differs from that of the Commonwealth in that the latter 
started with a unity based on the Empire, and retained and de- 
veloped that unity when the Dominions became autonomous, 
whereas Europe has to start from nations not traditionally asso- 
ciated. But it may well be argued that, just as the Charter itself 
asserts that the new organisation starts from the co-operation which 
has existed in war, so during the war there has been the closest 
possible co-operation between certain European governments which 
have actually functioned on British soil, and successfully pooled 
their resources. If Europe as a whole is at present too diversified 
a region for the emergence of a regional group; ip, northern and. 
western Europe there is all the material, and pethaps. als itte vill, : 
for closer association, starting from the intimate contacts of waft.’ 
There will be no union such as that Propper 7" Mr: Churghih; 
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between Britain and France in 1940. 
favourable for treaties which should deal first with security, and, 
secondly, with economic and cultural interests. General Smuts said 
he was not one of those who thought that human conflicts arose 
solely from material and economic causes. But in the spiritual and 
moral sphere, too, the Charter is not without its promises. The 
Economic and Social Council which it sets up—a body responsible 
to the General Assembly and not the Security Council—specifically 
demands the promotion of co-operation in the social, moral and 
cultural sphere; and its work is capable of being developed in- 
tensively on the regional level. 


But the time is peculiarly 


The Future of Tangier 


The -adventure of the Spanish Government in Morocco in 1940 
in seizing control of the neutralised and demilitarised zone of 
Tangier was doomed to failure if Germany did not win the war. 
Its action was a defiance of the Statute of 1923, signed by France, 
Britain and Spain, and the Protocol of 1928, which was signed also 
by Italy. Franco’s usurpation was a piece of arrogance which was 
not dealt with at the time because among the Powers primarily 
interested France was under the thumb of Germany, Italy was our 
enemy and Britain had much else to occupy her. The original 
international arrangement had never been entirely satisfactory, and 
there was much to be said for improving the system of administra- 
tion and control. Hence this week’s conversations at Paris, in which 
Americans had been invited to participate with French and British 
representatives. The talks have for the present been brought to a 
standstill, as a message has been received from the Soviet Govern- 
ment that it also desires to be represented. Since the United States 
now claims strategic interests in this zone it is understandable that 
Russia should discover that she too has interests ; and even at the 
expense of somewhat cumbrous proceedings it is obviously desir- 
able that Russia should share in these talks if she wishes to. 
Britain and the Mediterranean Powers are the countries which have 
the main trading interests in the port of Tangier ; but since the zone 
is admittedly to be kept neutral, and its neutrality has strategic 
importance, it is not inappropriate that the Great Powers collec- 
tively should settle its status and form of government. 


State Railways Abroad 


Whatever case may be made out for the nationalisation of British 
railways, none can be made—as Mr. Lyttelton was able to show 
last Monday—from the records of Australia or New Zealand, or, for 
that matter, of France and Switzerland. In the year 1939-40 the 
working expenses per train mile were 210.98d. on the Common- 
wealth railways, 114d. on the State railways, and 90.65d. on the 
private railways ; and the average wage on the Commonwealth rail- 
ways was about 7 per cent. less than that in the private railways. 
In New Zealand also the State-owned railways had to write more 
than £10,000,000 off their capital of £60,000,000. It should be 
observed, however, that while this shows that no argument for 
nationalisation can be supported by these examples, the figures are 
not conclusive evidence the other way; for it is fair to point out 
that Australia and New Zealand are sparsely populated countries, 
and that it is only in the more populous regions that railways could 
be expected to pay, and that it is mainly in these that the private 
railways of Australia operate. It has fallen to the Commonwealth to 
open up communications with remote regions where train services 
in the present degree of development could not possibly be remunera- 
tive. None the less, the discrepancy in costs is very high, and there 
is nothing whatever to show that the services have benefited by 
nationalisation. The cases of France and Switzerland may more effec- 
tively be used against the Socialists, though the latter may reply that 
in Britain the railways would not be “ruined by petty politics,” 
as in Switzerland. The Socialists, if they are to maintain their 
position, have to prove, not that nationalised railways elsewhere are 
a success—since in the main they are not—but that the extremely 
efficierts servit¢g under the fout main:line: companies, already pretty 
sevetely controled, would be :impréyéd if the State took complete 
pup, Sf %. . ig webens 
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BACK TO THE BIG THREE 


rg HE prospect of ‘another meeting of the Big Three after a too 

protracted interval has the welcome effect, among others, of 
diverting attention from domestic acerbities to tasks of daunting 
magnitude which demand the utmost good will and endeavour 
from men of every party in every State. Several significant factors 
distinguish this meeting from any of its predecessors. All of 
those were concerned primarily with the prosecution of the war ; 
this will be concerned partly with the clearance of the debris of 
war, but mainly with the fortification of peace. President Truman 
will be attending for the first time, Mr. Churchill possibly, though 
improbably, for the last time—for the idea that the greatest national 
leader the country has had for four generations could be dethroned 
and repudiated by his fellow-citizens and yet sent to represent them 
in negotiations abroad stands proclaimed as the fantasy it most 
demonstrably is. It would be a grievous wrong to President Roose- 
velt’s memory to suggest that the discussions will not suffer through 
his absence. Both continuity and personality are elements of capital 
importance in such a context. President Truman has risen to the 
call of a great occasion remarkably, and he comes to Europe with 
authority as complete as his predecessor’s to represent America ; 
but the challenge of new responsibilities in an unfamiliar field is 
exacting, and the new President must be given a little time—in 
a seasonable metaphor—to play himself in. It is fortunate that 
on the second-highest level continuity is provided in the person 
of Mr. J. F. Byrnes, who was present with President Roosevelt at 
Yalta as unofficial adviser and now accompanies Mr. Roosevelt’s 
successor as Secretary of State. 

No agenda for the Berlin meeting has been published, but a 
good deal regarding it can be assumed. The general atmosphere 
is much more hopeful than seemed probable a fortnight ago. The 
obstacles which at one time threatened breakdown at San Francisco 
van'shed suddenly and simultaneously, and the Charter which fifty 
nations approved, if it does not fulfil every idealist aspiration, falls 
short of no sober expectations ; the commendation it has received 
from President Truman and its initial reception by the Senate 
encourage the hope that the United States, which ensured the 
failure of the League of Nations by never ratifying its Covenant at 
all, may be the first Power, at any rate the first Great Power, to 
ratify the United Nations Charter. That honourable primacy will 
certainly not be grudged by a country whose political exigencies 
preclude it from taking similar action till late in August. In 
Europe too the sky has most encouragingly cleared. It is too 
early to declare that the Polish problem has been permanently 
settled—tco many warnings against assuming political permanence 
where Poland is concerned are on record—but at least the deadlock 
which prevailed for weeks has yielded to patience and the play 
of reason. Why it did not yield before is a question there is little 
profit in pursuing now. The solution was always in Russia’s hands, 
and if she had ordained that the problem should be solved sooner 
the world would have been spared a good deal of anxiety, not un- 
mixed with suspicion and bitterness. But if the obstacles at both 
San Francisco and Warsaw were, or seemed to be, of Russia’s 
making, it is due to Russia to recognise that her action was 
responsible for their removal. That is of good omen for the Berlin 
conversat:ons. 

Such conversations, it must be recognised, assume henceforward 
a new aspect. During the war the Three Powers which met at 
Moscow and Teheran and Yalta and elsewhere exercised supreme 
authority on behalf of the Allied Nations. Their authority is 
not yet diminished, but the evolution of time must in the end set 
a term to it. The institution of the United Nations organisation 
at San Francisco creates a new supremacy. That organisation is 
still dominated by the Three Powers, and by France and China 


in association with them, but they work now within a framework, 
and in pursuance of general aims, discussed, formulated and uni- 
versally endorsed. Where during the war there had to be improvi- 
sation and adaptation to constantly changing circumstances there 
must now be orderly and resolute progression towards a goal. 
But much ground has still to be cleared. War-problems have not 
yet given way to peace-problems. Nothing is more urgently neces- 
sary at the moment than to ensure that the four Powers occupying 
Germany work not only in harmony but with a reasonable degree 
of uniformity. Whatever the ultimate destiny of Germany may 
be—and it is far too soon to dogmatise about that yet—it is im- 
perative that the four zones of occupation shall not be fields for 
the application of four different forms of administration, and with ° 
different policies, whether severe or indulgent, prevailing in each. 
Provis on against that danger has been made by the creation of 
an Allied Control Commission in Berlin, and its personnel, con- 
sisting of Field-Marshal Montgomery, General Eisenhower, 
Marshal Zhukov and a French General, is such as to furnish 
strong guarantees of success. But there will not be the maximum 
guarantee unless the Council of Three, as the ultimate authority, 
gives directives precise enough to exclude the possibility of dis- 
crepant methods and rival régimes. That, at least, may be 
demanded of the President, the Prime Minister and the Marshal. 
Many other political questions will inevitably figure on the 
agenda, so far as conversations so beneficially informal are based 
on any agenda at all. Whatever machinery France may propose for 
the settlement of the trouble in the Levant, it is impossible that a 
situation so disturbing should not be considered by the conference 
at Potsdam, with or without the participation of France herself. 
Nor, it may be hoped, will Russia’s relations with Turkey, and 
whatever claim she may be making (there are certainly claims she 
may legitimately make) regarding the Dardanelles, be excluded ; if 
Russia asks, not ynreasonably, to participate in the coming Tangier 
talks there is equal reason for British and American participation 
in any Dardanelles talks. The régime of the Straits, indeed, resting 
as it does on multilateral international agreements, could not pro- 
perly be made the subject of any merely bilateral conversations. 
These and many other matters, like the position of Italy, the future 
of the Italian colonies, the nature of the guarantees of Austrian 
independence—will inevitably be discussed in greater or lesser 
detail. But vital as the political issues are, and necessary as it is 
that they be discussed and settled, there are economic and financial 
issues not a whit less urgent to be decided. The political issues 
concern certain countries primarily ; the economic concern all 
countries equally. Not one of the domestic problems which 
monopolise attention in our own country—of food, of employment, 
of housing—will be solved unless by a superhuman effort inter- 
national trade can be restarted at the earliest moment and in the 
greatest volume possible. Great Britain, it has been asserted 
again and again, needs to increase her pre-war export trade by 
50 per cent. How can she conceivably do that unless other nations 
are in a position to buy her goods? And how can they be put 
in a position to do that? Such questions are on a long view not 
less, but even more, important than the immediate political 
problems which will first engage the three statesmen at Potsdam. 
They are too important, indeed, and too vast, to be settled by 
any three States, however powerful. It is their urgency which 
underlines the importance of the transition from the Three Power 
Council to the régime planned effectively in outline at San Fran- 
cisco. The work there was done well. The machinery created— 
a General Assembly, a Security Council, a Military Staff Commit- 
tee, an Economic and Social Council, an International Court of 
Justice—is capable (together, in a particular sphere, with the organs 
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contemplated at Bretton Woods) if wisely and resolutely used— 
two indispensable conditions—of securing peace and achieving 
prosperity. But in setting the economic and financial machinery 
in motion not an hour must be lost. Individual nations have taken 
certain steps in the right direction: the United States by extending 
the President’s power to conclude reciprocal treaties involving up 
to §0 per cent. reduction in American tariffs, this country by the 
unequivocal assurance the Prime Minister has given of the inten- 
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tion to honour fully that clause in the Anglo-American Mutual Aid 
Agreement of February, 1942, which pledges the two countries 
to unite in promoting the expansion of trade and employment, and 
the elimination of discriminatory measures and the reduction of 
tariffs, everywhere. That is a good start. The next step is to 
secure the approval and application of these principles uni- 
versally. The time to begin that is now. Europe is in far greater 
economic danger than is commonly realised. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE may be some combative persons who have enjoyed this 

election, but for the vast majority, without question, the end of it 
all will be received with immense relief. I don’t know that there has 
been more animosity than at most elections, but the relapse into 
polemics after five years of genuinely harmonious co-operation has 
struck most ordinary persons as peculiarly distasteful. Unfortunately 
one result is a heavy debasement—it is to be hoped only temporary— 
of journalistic standards. When the Daily Herald proclaims 
pontifically “We, the Daily Herald, accuse Mr. Churchill of 
conscious and wanton hypocrisy ” it simply makes a welcome contri- 
bution to the gaiety of nations. But turn to one particular paper 
and you will be certain of finding Mr. Churchill’s tour described in 
terms of studied denigration ; another, one cannot but suspect, goes 
as far in the other direction in exaggerating and over-writing. The 
Daily Herald puts the attendance at the Prime Minister’s Waltham- 
stow meeting at 10,000; all Conservative papers, and even the 
News Chronicle, give him 20,000. Now at last we shall, it is fair to 
hope, find the stock abuse—“ Tory dodges,” “Tory tricks,” “Tory 
shame” and their equivalents on the other side—stowed away till 
next time, and the “big business ” and “vested interests” clichés 
might well go with them. (One candidate attracted attention by 
becoming a father on the eve of the poll ; that no doubt would have 
been “Last Minute Tory Dodge”: but for the fact that he was 
an Independent.) Some semblance of sober judgement and 
breadth of vision may once more be manifest in quarters where 
their absence has of late been conspicuous. But one or two journal- 
istic reputations will need considerable refurbishing. 

* * * « 

As for the election broadcasts, it is hard to estimate their effect, 
and not too easy to pass judgement on them individually, for the 
simple reason that very few people, I imagine (of whom I am not 
one), listened to the whole lot. Twenty-four full-length addresses 
plus two or three short ones is too much for most stomachs. On 
the Conservative side Sir John Anderson and Mr. Eden, I thought, 
were the best, for they assumed their audience to consist of reason- 
able beings capable of being convinced. Mr. Attlee and Sir Stafford 
Cripps both did well foz Labour, and Sir Archibald Sinclair was 
the best of the Liberals, Sir William Beveridge making the mistake 
of talking too much Beveridge. The outstanding disappointment, 
undeniably, was the Prime Minister. It is no discredit to be proved 
to be a better national leader than party leader, but if the tone of 
the opening broadcast had been different, the whole contest might 
have been kept on a higher level. Whoever, moreover, arranged that 
Mr. Churchill should be responsible for four out of the ten Con- 
servative broadcasts was ill-advised. One could with great advantage 
have been allotted to Mr. Richard Law, whose article in last Sunday’s 
Observer was an admirable example of the sober treatment of a 


party case. 
* . * * 


During the fortnight in which this column has been in more 
distinguished hands than mine one or two things have happened 
on which I should still like to make belated comment. Among 
them was the issue of the Church Assembly’s report on “The 
Conversion of England,” with its proposal for “evangelism by 
advertising,” by means of extended use of the wireless, cinemas 
and theatres, literature and television. This is, of course, a 
very interesting suggestion, but everything hangs on the question, 
what is to be advertised? Does the Church’s essential message lend 
itself to propagation by advertising? That, again, depends on what 


the Church’s essential message is, and on this, possibly, there might 
be some differences of opinion. But assuming that it includes such 
basic facts as “ God is in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself,” 
or “God is a spirit,” or simply St. Paul’s “Christ crucified "— 
can anything there be “ advertised,” and is anything much less than 
that worth advertising? Or, rather, would not the advertising of any- 
thing less detract attention from the central message instead of 
concentrating attention on it? There may be a good answer to 
these questions, but I rather wonder. 
. * * * 

The appointment of Mr. Edward Stettinius as American repre- 
sentative on the United Nations Security Council provokes interest- 
ing speculations regarding the British representative. The American 
plan of transferring the Secretary of State to the new office could 


not with advantage be followed here; Mr. Eden is much more‘ 


needed where he is. But two other Ministers are admirably qualified 
to fill the post, Lord Cranborne and Mr. Law. Of them, Lord 
Cranborne clearly comes first, partly because he was at San Francisco 
throughout ; also he could be spared from the Dominions Office 
much better than Mr. Law could from his new work at the Ministry 
of Education. Another candidate equally competent is Lord Halifax, 
but he has had his full share of posts abroad, and may very well 
ask to be allowed to see a little of England now. But it is, of course, 
possible that the seat of the Security Council will be London. 
* +. * * 

Mrs. Churchill’s little booklet My Visit to Russia (Hutchinson, Is.) 
contains many observations of interest about the particular object 
of her mission—to cement Anglo-Russian friendship on the basis of 
the Red Cross Aid to Russia Fund, of £7,000,000. which she raised 
by her personal appeal. But what particularly struck me was one 
casual statement, unadorned by comment: “The Russians, by the 
way, have given up co-educational schools ; they have decided that 
the idea will not work.” This seems to me a significant indication 
of the way Russian thought is moving. New experiments—easy 
divorce, abortion for the asking—are tried, found wanting and 
unhesitatingly abandoned. I do not suggest for a moment that Russia 
is becoming reactionary, but there is clearly a tendency to reaction 
in certain spheres. 

+ * 7 * 

Lyme Regis, where, it will be remembered, Louisa in Persuasion 
fell from the Cobb, is by all accounts failing gravely in its duty to 
the memory of its most famous inhabitant (unless, indeed, it has 
others even more famous unknown to me). Jane Austen’s house, I 
am told, is in a distressing state of dereliction, far beyond what any 
of the exigencies of the time could excuse. The statement that it is 
in danger of falling down may be an exaggeration, but any town 
which fails in punctilious request to Jane deserves the fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. But Miss Austen, it is fair to remember, only spent 
a holiday in the house in question ; she never lived at Lyme Regis. 

* * . * 

St. Sebastian came off whole and scatheless compared with a 
Janus who a week or so ago permitted himself the expression 
“rather unique.” Well—“rather unique,” “almost unique,” 
“approaching the unique,” what is the difference? That is my 
defence ; but it is not a very good defence, and on the whole I 
abandon it and accept the universal verdict. And in the case of 
“ episcopabili "—a perfectly good word even if I did invent it—I 
admit that a misprint slightly obscured my good intentions. 

Janus. 
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FROM COVENANT TO CHARTER 


HERE is such a thing as a Logic of Events, and one can see 

its working in the various changes which have taken place in 
the present plans for a world-wide organisation of nations. Human 
wishes have, of course, to yield to the events, if they are real events ; 
on the other hand the so-called Realists are constantly claiming as 
real events facts more like wishes of their own. Events are not intelli- 
gent ; but when they happen they are inescapable, and they have a 
power not only of teaching Numan beings but of bewildering and 
confusing them. 

The Wilson Covenant was a call to repentance. 
Fourteen Points, and Ten Points and Four Points, are all in different 
forms insistences on the supremacy of the Moral Law. In place of 
all the shifts and plots of diplomacy there is to be a “reign of law 
based on the consent of tae governed and supported by the organised 
opinion of mankind.” Wilson did fundamentally believe that wars 
mostly arose from the selfishness and dishonesty of States to one 
another ; and one can find many obiter dicta of Lord Grey and of 
Briand to the same effect. Wilson, during the negotiations in Paris, 
was vehemently opposed to permitting nations to resign from the 
League ; it seemed to him like giving them permission to return to 
dishonest practices if they wished. His hope was that if the Covenant 
were conscientiously observed, under the leadership of the United 
States, war, though not actually forbidden, would become increas- 
ingly improbable, in token of which faith the nations should proceed 
at once to an agreed Reduction of Armaments. 

The plan failed ; not, so far as I can see, because it had no 
“teeth,” but because, contrary to all expectations, the U.S.A. de- 
serted. The League had all the armies, navies and air forces of its 
members ; but it did not dare to use them. It was too weak. With 
America and Russia outside, and with Japan, Italy and Germany 
inside but hostile, the League was very far from being an effective 
World Organisation. When the problem of a new League arose at 
the end of the Second European War statesmen were acutely con- 
scious of this failure, and saw the whole problem differently. It 
was not a question of higher morality ; it was a question of getting 
the co-operation of Russia and America—at almost any price. 
America pressed for “teeth”; that was easy. She also objected to 
the Unanimity Rule and insisted on various regulations about votes 
and qualified majorities ; that might well create difficulties—as in 
fact it did. 

The first difficulty was with Russia. Russia, as far as one can see 
in the deep twilight that surrounds her policy, does want a stable 
peace ; but insists on having her hands perfectly free, particularly 
in dealing with her neighbours in eastern and central Europe. If 
the Unanimity Rule were dropped it followed that a two-thirds 
majority (or some other majority) would have the right to coerce 
Russia. That was not to be thought of. Under the Covenant no 
nation could be compelled to do what it did not wish to do, as long 
as it observed its Covenant. The prudence of this arrangement 
becomes clear if you imagine a two-thirds or three-fourths majority 
of the League deciding that South Africa must modify its colour 
bar policy or Australia behave differently about immigrants. If 
majorities were to have.a power of coercion, at any rate they should 
not coerce Russia. Hence came the Yalta rule, giving, not only 
Russia but all the five so-called Great Powers, a right of veto over 
the proceedings of the Council. The injustice of this rule is 
manifest. It may be the fact that, in any serious international 
imbroglio, it may be impossible for the League or the Court or the 
Church or any disinterested body to insist that the weaker nation 
shall in practice have its full justice as against a stronger, but that 
is very different from laying the injusfice down as a law and calling 
wrong right. 

That is the point that everyone has noticed; but I expect that 
the first trouble occurring under the new rule will not be the 
aggression of a Great Power, but something quite different. Suppose 
the necessary majority of the Security Council, including all the 
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.which know that they can only lose. 
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Great Powers, decide that some middle-sized Power, such as Canada 
or Australia, is to do something which the majority of Australians 
or Canadians are determined not to do, or not to do something 
which they are determined to do ; what will the issue be? The old 
League made no pretension to coercing its members. I doubt if 
the new Council, its authority already undermined by its lack of 
true justice, will succeed in doing so. 


However, the most striking new quality of Dumbarton Oaks, as 
contrasted with the Covenant, is its absolute concentration on the 
prevention of war without any mention of justice or international 
law. Disputes are to be so “adjusted as to avoid a breach of the 
peace.” There are frequent references to “ peace-loving States,” as 
if they formed a recognisable class. This raises a suspicion that if 
there is a dispute between a Great Power and a small, the Organisa- 
tion will not be much concerned with rights and wrongs, but will 
“adjust” things so that the small nation shows itself to be “ peace- 
loving ” without further trouble. By these concessions the nego- 
tiators succeeded in their main task ; they got Russia and the U.S.A. 
into the organisation. That object attained, they proceeded to 
develop and improve various of the more normal and disinterested 
activities of the League. The Assembly’s sphere of action was at 
last separated from that of the Council, which saved much incon- 
venience. The Social, Economic, Philanthropic and Cultural 
activities of the Organisation were greatly extended, and better- 
organised Great Powers who followed autarkic principles of isola- 
tionist traditions need not mind this ; they could not be compelled 
to co-operate. 


As soon as the Dumbarton Oaks plus Yalta scheme was exhibited 
to the world there was a certain shock. The amendments proposed 
by the L.N.U., by New Zealand, by various unofficial British and 
American bodies, by the Swedish Institute of International Affairs, 
ran mostly on the same lines, and many of them were accepted at 
San Francisco. The omission” of Justice and International Law 
was corrected ; a Preamble was added emphasising both and adding 
“respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms,” a clause 
which may take the place of the old Minority Treaties. Armed force 
is not to be used “ except in the common interest.” The Specialised 
Agencies, created for mutual help during the war or after, are to be 
co-ordinated with the Organisation. The old Article on Mandates 
is happily expanded to a whole chapter in Trusteeship, giving in- 
creased powers and duties to the international committee. 

It would be foolish to divide nations into “good” and “bad ” 
or even into “peace-loving” and warlike. Yet there is a great 
difference in the degree to which different nations are influenced by 
two powerful contrary motives, the revulsion against the horrors of 
war and the lure of ambition and glory. The second motive is 
always to some extent at work in nations which feel themselves 
strong and likely to win their wars; it makes no appeal to those 
The latter really want the 
same sort of League as President Wilson ; and the great improve- 
ments made in the New League since Yalta could generally count 
on their support. Indeed, at San Francisco the chief operation was 
a constant debate between the smaller nations and Russia, in which 
the first step was to get any answer at all from Moscow, and the 
second to be content with a negative. The problem of the veto is 
not even yet quite settled ; a Great Power can forbid action, forbid 
recommendation, forbid investigation ; it is not yet clear if it can 
forbid public discussion—a very vital point. 

In sum, San Francisco has produced a surprisingly complete and 
well-considered treaty of world peace in a situation by no means 
favourable to such an enterprise. The treaty is good ; but the Powers 
that have signed it leave the Council Chamber armed to the teeth 
and making—contrary to all the traditions of most of them—universal 
military service compulsory in peace-time. Who is it they are expect- 
ing to fight? 
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THE JAPANESE MIND 


By THE RT. REV. BISHOP HEASLETT 


HERE are two expressions illustrative of one side of Japanese 
mentality, the side of relationship to others. They are: 
“ Tomawashi ni iu” and “ Yumei mujitsu.” “ Tomawashi ni iu” is 
translated “to speak indirectly, insinuatingly,” or “to feel a person’s 
mental pulse "—cf., O.T.: “ And Agag came unto Samuel delicately.” 
A simple incident will reveal the atmosphere. The High School 
student stood before the missionary teacher from whom he had 
received religious instruction. “Sir, was Abraham a man or a 
woman? Please explain to me the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 
And please give me the address of the best school for photography 
in the United States "—to the worldly via the heavenly. 

Few important transactions can be carried out in that land of 
delicate susceptibilities without a “ go-between.” These Nakadachi 
are a national institution, a kind of social cushion between people 
with important business to transact out of which embarrassments 
might arise. A domestic wishing to leave my service would consult 
her Nakadachi ; he would approach me, or someone who knew me, 
and so the case would ultimately reach me, and be returned from 
me by the same road to the person who lived under my roof. But 
it is in connection with marriages that go-betweens do their mosi 
useful work. In a land where the average marriage is arranged by 
parents go-between are indispensable. Their work is essential 
to smooth running in the social life of the people. Many a marriage 
has been saved from disaster by their counsel when domestic 
difficulties have threatened it. 

This indirect approach has great advantages in cases where direct 
and immediate contaéts might be embarrassing. For all difficult 
questions can be freely discussed before the principals meet. Every 
Nakadachi receives an Orei, “ honourable politeness,” for services 
rendered. If the “honourable politeness” is not considered to be 
substantial enough, then the go-between employs another go- 
between, who delicately informs the donor and suggests a proper 
reward. In indirect contacts the principals can give full expression 
to their feelings (blow. off steam), so that when they do meet there 
is all the appearance of goodwill, the Nakadachi having softened 
the approaches. 

I used to stay regularly in an inn in a_ small country 
town, Chadai. Tea-money is always given to the owner 
of an inn when the bill is presented. It covers items 
not included in the bill, such as tea and cakes for your 
visitors. My “tea-money” was not considered enough by the 
innkeeper. So he went to the local padre and told him. The 
padre told me. On my next visit I increased the amount as sug- 
gested by the padre, and thereafter all was smiles, bows, politeness, 
due to the indirect approach. 

The Japanese language lends itself to this indirect approach. It 
is vague and indeterminate. When waiting in an enclosure along 
the route to be traversed by the funeral procession of the great 
Emperor Meiji, my companions were all Japanese. Guards, guests, 
great persons constantly passed to and fro in front of us. Suddenly 
one of the Japanese thrust his head out into the darkness and 
whispered “Kita ”—i.e., “has come.” It might have referred to 
anyone, a friend of theirs or anything about us. It was not until 
I saw them take off their hats and overcoats that I knew he was 
saying “The procession has appeared.” 

Among the educated classes who have at home or abroad learned 
something of the precision of, say, English or German, with their 
abundant personal pronouns, numbers and tenses, many speak much 
more clearly than the ordinary people. Their words are distinct, 
their periods rounded, their sentences short. It used to be weariness 
to the flesh in my first days in the country to squat on the tatami 
floor and listen to addresses of an hour long when all could have 
been said in twenty minutes. They nearly always began with the 
periphrasis “ Ningen to iu mono wa”—‘“the thing that is called 
man ”—instead of “ Man, &c.” One of my clergy began a sermon 
on “ Sin” in this way: “ It is very rude of me to say so to you, but 
the Bible declares that all men are sinners.” Indirect approach. 
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Admiral Suzuki’s eulogy of President Roosevelt was in keeping 
with the national beliefs and mentality. Such a great man must 
have become a Kami, a divinity, in Shinto beliefs ; his great and 
generous but stern nature appealed to theic sense of what great men 
should be, and one can surmise that the generous tribute had some- 
thing of the indirect approach and appeal in it. 

“‘Yumei mujitsu,” the second expression, is illuminating, and 
valuable to Westerners trying to understand the people of Japan. 
“Yumei mujitsu” is translated “having the name but not the 
reality.” Here is another key to their mental processes. 
It forces itself from many angles on all who live among 
them. Students of Japanese history know that it reveals con- 
tinuous illustrations of this element in the mind of the nation. 
Modern dwellers in the land know that though it is supposed to 
have come to an end as a political principle in the Restoration of 
1868, it is still alive in the social life of the people. And it is not 
unreasonable to judge the present political situation against this 
ancient and yet living background. 

Although the Japanese Emperors have always been the source of 
authority and the fountain of honour, since ancient times they have 
often been bereft of actual power. According to the records, from 
the dawn of history the heads of the great clans possessed the power, 
the Emperors possessing the shadowy divine position. To quote 
one authority, “There were great families who could alone 
furnish wives to the Imperial line. These early took possession of 
the person of the Emperor and exercised Imperial power.” These 
families determined the succession and secured frequent abdica- 
tions in favour of infants in whose name they ruled. The yumei 
mujitsu principle did not always end with the clan heads ; it some- 
times passed down inside the clan’s social structure, so that often 
lesser retainers manipulated the leaders, who became mere figure- 
heads. Where the clan head was incompetent or tyrannical this 
principle was a protection to the people. In the r2th century, when 
the military classes began to usurp Imperial power, the people recog- 
nised the nature of their methods and dubbed it “ Bakufu ”—i-e., 
“Curtain government.” (Baku is “curtain” or “tent.”) A 
significant word, and a perfect example of yumei mujitsu. These 
“curtain governments” lasted until] the Restoration, which, 6ut- 
wardly and officially, placed the Emperor on the throne. Recent 
history in Japan suggests that “ yumei mujitsu ” is still a powerful 
engine of national polity. The personnel of a Cabinet does not 
necessarily give a clue to the ideas of the power behind it. When 
the inner history of the Manchukuo episode comes to be written, 
“independence” here, and other grants of “independence” to 
groups in the occupied countries, will probably reveal modern aspects 
of this principle. 

Among the people the principle survives in their social life, 
especially in the family system. This is a maze of nominality as 
opposed to reality. Thanks to the widespread practice of adoption 
to maintain the family name and line, family pedigrees do not dis- 
close the actual ancestry, but only the nominal and the fictitious. 
To sweep up the peoples of the Pacific into the benefits of the 
Greater East Co-prosperity Sphere, the adoption fiction was brought 
into action. Shrines dedicated to the Great Sun-goddess were 
erected in many parts of the conquered territories, and the people 
were urged, and even compelled, to worship her as their ancestor 
through adoption. Some of the manifestations of this living intel- 
lectual force are amazing to the Western mind. But in no sense 
can this principle be called dishonest. Everyone knows that it 
exists, and all accept its fantastic implications. Here are two 
modern examples, for which I can personally vouch, from intelligent 
groups. The son of a titled family met a beautiful and charm- 
ing girl, who was the daughter of a commoner. Thoughts of mar- 
riage led to family councils. No objections were raised to the girl 
except that she was not of the man’s social grade. Then a titled 
friend offered to adopt the girl? This was accepted, and she became 
an aristocrat by adoption. So the lovers were married, and according 
to the latest news are very happy. Here “ yumei mujitsu ” worked 
well and all involved were satisfied. On a different plane it dies 
tively and harmoniously solved a social problem. An English lady 
worked as a missionary for some years in a small inland Japanese 
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town. When the time came for her to leave, the members of the 
local Church decided, according to custom, to give her a farewell 
party, with the inevitable photograph and a parting present from 
the congregation. Some days before the party a deputation came 
from the Church to see the lady. Their purpose in visiting her 
was to ask her to give a donation to the expenses of the proposed 
party. “ But,” she delicately suggested, “ is it not somewhat unusual 
to ask a guest to subscribe to the expenses of a party in her own 
honour?” This pertinent question from a foreigner did not 
at all disconcert the deputation. They replied, with to them con- 
vincing logic, “You see, teacher, if you will give a donation to 
the expenses of the party we can give you a much more valuable 
present.” Yumei mujitsu. 


THE SOVIET CINEMA 


By C. DE LA ROCHE 


ITH the end of the war, a phase in Soviet cinematography 

is ending too. It is notable as a period when the entire film 
industry was concentrated on a single purpose—the nation’s war 
effort. And though the films produced during the war do not in 
themselves represent any major advance in filmcraft, the trends which 
had been taking shape before the German invasion, and which the 
impact of war had at first interrupted, emerged more clearly and 
further advanced towards the end of the war. These trends are 
closely related to developments in the nation’s thought and life. There 
is an “organic unity ” between the people and their art, as Professor 
Eisenstein puts it, and because the cinema is considered the most 
important of all the arts for the Soviet State, the significance of any 
developments reflected in Soviet films extends far beyond the field 
of cinematography. 

The Soviet cinema was born together with the Soviet State, 
inheriting no traditions from the past. Its first function was to 
document the historic events of the day, and for a long time the 
documentary influence dominated fiction films. From the be- 
ginning the public was accustomed to participate in productions 
where, especially in Eisenstein’s films, the crowd was the hero. And 
today the public follows a film from the earliest stages of its produc- 
tion through correspondence, the Press and other criticism. Film 
studios are dispersed throughout the Union. The _ industry, 
production and distribution alike, is planned and controlled 
oy the All-Union Cinema Committee of Moscow, but, in addition to 
the major studios of Moscow and Leningrad, newsreel, documentary 
and feature studios were constructed during the five-year plans in 
Kiev, Minsk, Tbilisi, Alma-Ata—in short, in the large centres of 
all the national republics. This is another factor in widening the 
contact between the people and the cinema. 

And so, developing as an integral part of the country’s life during 
the years of intensive construction, Soviet films concentrated on 
themes of nation-wide interest, whether contemporary, historical or 
classical. The content of any work of art was considered as im- 
portant as its form, and no subject was deemed worthy of screening 
unless it had value for society. The first major development 
of the feature film was in the direction of historical recon- 
struction of recent events or the interpretation of their 
impact on human life in_ realistic fiction (Eisenstein’s 
Battleship Potemkin, Pudovkin’s Mother). And until well after the 
advent of the sound film, the characterisation of the Soviet hero 
was achieved in broad, bold outlines which had something of the 
simplicity of legendary figures. The power of those films 
lay in the dynamic use of setting, action and story ; the characters 
were symbols. This was not accidental. Soviet art had deliberately 
discarded egotistical individualism. Abstract psychology ~had no 
place in characterisations of people who were active in the life of 
society. But this never meant that the whole nation consisted of 
symbols, or that the heroes themselves had no individuality. And 
the next step in the development of cinematic thought was the 
search for the new hero, the struggle to achieve a deeper and richer 
characterisation of people as individuals within the life of society. 
This despite many brilliant achievements where, as in the case of 
the biographical film Chapaev by the Vassiliev brothers, Donskoi’s 
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Gorki trilogy, etc., consummate acting did create beautiful 
characterisation. 

By the end of the nineteen-thirties the scope of the Soviet cinema 
had broadened enormously ; there was a wide range of genres, a 
new generation of artists and directors was maturing, and still among 
the ever lively criticisms there recurred, voiced by Pudovkin among 
others, a protest against too much naturalism. The fundamental 
principles of Soviet art in the style of Socialistic Realism had 
been established firmly ; the time was now ripe to strengthen and 
elaborate the creative technique achieved. But if a consistent 
thread in the development of the Soviet cinema is discernible, 
this does not mean that during its 25-years history there have not 
been numerous experiments. On the contrary, it is the enthusiasm 
with which new ground is constantly being explored that produced 
such unique films as Dovzhenko’s Earth. 

Something similar to the development outlined above happened 
at an accelerated tempo during this war—from documentary to 
factual reconstruction, to a far more advanced and defined movement 
towards a new approach to characterisation. The German invasion 
gave the film industry a jolt, both physical and moral. All the studios 
in the Western Republics, including the largest in Moscow, evacuated 
to Central Asia. Newsreel units, of course, were the first to deliver 
pictures which recorded events so tremendous in themselves, and of 
such terrible significance, that for a while no treatment of them other 
than the documentary seemed appropriate. A fine full-length docu- 
mentary, One Day of War, shot by 160 cameramen at the front and in 
the rear, was one of the first major war films. Reviewing it in Pravda, 
the playwright, K. Simonov, defined what the public expected ot its 
war films: “Art must always be truthful. In wartime it must be 
particularly truthful. Because the authors of the film succeeded 
in showing the most important thing—the spiritual strength of the 
nation and its faith in victory—they were able to show likewise the 
monstrosity and agony of war.” Red Army man and factory girl 
alike could see that the film had hidden nothing, that their sacrifices 
had been understood. Documentaries were made of every major 
campaign, of Partisans, of the big diplomatic conferences, of death 
camps left by the Germans in liberated areas, of the first public 
trial of war criminals in Kharkov. And the war pictures are as grim 
as is war. 

But the connection between these recorded events and their 
profound effect on human lives could only be fully interpreted in 
feature films, and here, as in the past, the characters at first tended 
to be symbols ; the indomitable spirit of the partisans in Donskoi’s 
Rainbow, the comradeship and valour of Red Army men in Two 
Soldiers, by Lukov—these characters and these stories achieved 
their purpose because they gave a truthful formulation of the dominat- 
ing qualities shared by thousands of others. For this they were 
praised by Soviet critics. But the need to define the character 
of “the new man,” revealing at once the spirit of the generation 
and the personal conflicts of various individuals, was voiced more 
urgently than ever in film circles. S. Gerasimov (director of The 
New Teacher and Masquerade) wrote: “Every one of our fighting 
men has a biography, a complicated detailed life, and each of them 
finds his way to courage along different roads.” 

In the midst of war a separate script studio was set up in Moscow 
to assist leading scenarists and young talent. In 1944 the evacuated 
studios returned to their own quarters, work was further intensified, 
and Soviet critics noted a more searching treatment of the characters’ 
build-up in several of the later pictures, among them S. Gerasimov’s 
Mainland and I. Pyriev’s 6 p.m. and After the Wer. Meanwhile 
some important historical pictures were being completed. Kutusov, 
by V. Petrov (who directed Peter I) was approved by the historian, 
Academician Tarle, and by film critics for the admirable composition 
of the old General’s role. ‘Then came S. Eisenstein’s Ivan the Terrible, 
a historical canvas on a grand scale, reinterpreting the character of 
the Czar and the significance of his reign to Russian history. 
If war and patriotic films predominated, this does not mean that 
lighter subjects were excluded. S. Gerasimov summed up the 
conclusion of a long controversy by writing: “In wartime the 
existence of every style known to art is justifiable.” However, in 
spite of such charming comedies as G. Alexandrov’s Volga Volga 
and J. Protazanov’s Adventures in Bokhara, there were few in this 
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category, and the deficiency is an old problem for Soviet film studios. 
To encourage humorous writers, a competition in comedy scripts 
was arranged by the Script Studio in 1944, and special stress is laid 
on the development of comedies in the film plan for 1945. 

This plan is interesting and ambitious. In it war-themes and 
films on reconstruction still predominate, and historical subjects are 
given an important place. But hardly less attention is paid to bio- 
graphical studies, comedies and versions of the classics. A stereo- 
scopic film of Robinson Crusoe has gone into production—the result 
of S. Ivanov’s invention of a new stereoscopic system which he 
perfected during the war. Soviet cinematography is on the move. 
Vital enthusiasm animates the film workers who have matured in 
recent years; and the cevelopment and expansion of the film 
industry, which was both interrupted and stimulated by the war, 
is gathering speed. From the films now being completed, audiences 
outside the borders of the Soviet Union are likely to get a broader 
view of the Soviet people, and to find they have a good deal more in 
common with jt than was revealed in earlier films. 


SYRIA AND THE BEDUIN 


By BRIAN STUART 


YRIA has a population of over three millions. The greater part 
of it is made up of Beduin tribes and semi-nomadic villagers, 
who spend eight of the twelve months with their flocks in the 
pasture lands. What has been the place and the influence of these 
wanderers in the present unhappy but inevitable dispute with 
France? What is their attitude to the “True and Sovereign Inde- 
pendence ” demanded by the Syrian and Lebanese Governments? 
In the latter part of 1941 I was sent to Damascus to do liaison work 
with the de Gaullists, and in 1943-44 I was in Aleppo engaged on a 
task which demanded the co-operation of all the British, French, 
Syrians and Beduias involved. My job brought me into close 
and constant touch with all types. I met some of the leaders of all 
the parties involved in the present dispute. I met high Govern- 
ment officials, doctors and lawyers; merchants from the souks ; 
students, Beduin chiefs, secular and religious; tribesmen and 
villagers ; and the Syrian Gendarmerie, for whom I developed a 
great admiration. All these people had one thing in common— 
once their confidence had been gained they would talk quite freely 
about their nationalist and political ambitions. ~ 

Throughout her long and turbulent history, Syria has never 
abjured her fierce desire for independence. She has been a thorn 
in the side of all her conquerors and soi-disant protectors, from 
Alexander the Great onwards. The Syrian Beduins—and the 
dwellers in the towns and villages away from the hodge-podge of 
nationalities along the coast—feel that it was the French element 
in the Sykes-Picot Treaty that swindled them out of the independence 
they fought for, and won, under the joint leadership of Col. T. E. 
Lawrence and King Feisal. To many of the tribes between Aleppo, 
Palmyra and Deraa Lawrence is still a legendary figure, and little 
short of a god. It is interesting to note in passing that Mr. 
Churchill’s immense prestige with the Arabs is based, not on his 
leadership of British fortunes in the dark years of 1940-45, but on the 
fact that he supported Lawrence and Feisal in 1918-21. 

Thanks entirely to American effort and money, Syria, as a 
whole, is feeling the benefit of real education. These benefits are 
affecting, in some way or other, all sections of the community. The 
Beduin is slowly realising that he has more to do with his life 
than to spend it indulging in procreation, brigandage and reciting 
the Sunnas and Koran. He is becoming conscious that there are 
such things as geographical boundaries beyond which there are 
people whose ways and politics can, and do, affect him profoundly. 
He is beginning to grasp the meaning of certain economic values and 
truths. Beduins appear to have always possessed a keen sense of 
money and of “exchange value.” But they do not understand the 
wider issues involved in the principles of Supply and Demand. This 
has often struck me as odd, as I have noticed on many occasions that 
Beduins have an acute appreciation of Gresham’s Law as applied to 
sheep, horses and women. 

The Beduins are learning by experience and by example. In 
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this process of self-emancipation, education 
The Beduin tribesmen are most conservative and reactionary 


is playing a considerable 


part. 
beings. Nevertheless, there 1s a distinct trend towards modernisa- 
non in their ideas. More and more of the Emirs, tribal chiefs, 


shiekhs and well-to-do families are sending their sons, not to the 
school at the local mosque, but to the American coileges in cities 
like Aleppo and Damascus. Many of these boys go on from the 
college to the American University in Beirut. They return to their 
villages with a surprising grasp of world affairs and political 
geography. New views, and the political manoeuvres of other nations 
and races who have achieved independence and freedom from the 
yoke of a “Protector,” are related and discussed across tables ‘n 
village coffee-houses or over innumerable glasses of tea around 
camp-fires from Homs to Deir-ez-Zor. I have been sur- 
prised at the interest and shrewdness displayed by village and 
tribal Elders, who, contrary to custom, often join in the debates of 
the younger men. This dissemination of ideas, so far from being 
haphazard, is very effective. Britain learned the power of “ bazaar 
whispers” ninety years ago in India. Education has brought the 
Beduins a sense of ability to paddle their own canoe, and has been 
caught up in the nationalist spirit. 

Most of the villages in Syria are either owned outright by wealthy 
merchants in the big towns, or else village lands and crops are 
mortgaged en bloc to powerful and often shady moneylenders. It is 
now no secret that a number of these merchants and financiers were 
pro-Axis quislings. They set out to effect the economic discredit 
of the Allies by organising a bread famine. They intended to 
amass unheard-of fortunes by collecting great stocks of grain, and 
selling it secretly to certain countries outside Syria. Within a very 
short time the situation had become one of the utmost gravity. 
The Syrian Government, under pressure from the French and British 
authorities, brought into being the Office des Céréales Panifiables. 
Simultaneously they passed a law forbidding the sale of even the 
smallest quantity of grain to any but an O.C.P. official. This 
meant that all grain in the country, whether growing or already 
harvested, was virtually requisitioned. This decree was rigidly en- 
forced, and those who broke it were dealt with severely. Syria was 
facing famine, and nobody realised it better than the Beduins and 
nomads. These people are not self-supporting as regards grain. 
They trade their sheep for it. Very real trouble was brewing. 

The French Administration had fallen down on its job. The 
British took over joint control of the O.C.P. with the French. 
Specially selected officers of the British and French forces were 
appointed to act as agents all over the country. Their task was to 
ensure that all grain grown in the country found its way into the 
O.C.P. storage depots, and thus break the Black Market. The price 
of cereals was fixed by law at a very generous rate. In consequence, 
the Black Market price promptly went up to astronomical figures. 
Within a few weeks, Aleppo, Deir-er-Zor, Homs and Raqga became 
reminiscent of Chicago at the height of the Booze Racket. The 
French Services Spéciaux, and their squadrons of Gestapo-like native 
Gardes Mobiles could not, would not or did not have any noticeable 
effect on the attacks on grain caravans going into the O.C.P. depots. 
One suspected, but could rarely prove, that the prices reigning in the 
Black Market had something to do with it. Certain it is that a 
number of officials and French N.C.O.s were able to live in a 
style and luxury utterly inconsistent with the miserable pittance 
they received as pay. French and Syrian authorities in Beirut and 
Damascus gave the O.C.P. every support and help in stamping 
out corruption. The Quislings and bribe-takers were dealt with 
ruthlessly if they were caught. British prestige, methods and in- 
sistence prevailed, and it was soon evident that actual famine would 
be averted, although strict and severe rationing would have to be 
introduced. 

When the crisis was over I discussed these matters with a very 
powerful Beduin shiekh, while sipping coffee in his tent. 

“Thank God,” he said, “ the British jumped in when the French 
failed. _If the Freneh had not been here, no question of famine 
would ever have arisen.” 

I protested that it was not fair to blame the French. The culprits 
—the Quislings and racketeers—were Syrians, not Frenchmen. The 
old man laughed 
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“We could deal with them better than the French could,” he said, 
grimly. “ How would places like Aleppo or Raqqa appreciate forty 
thousand of my tribesmen encirciing them, and watching every road, 
track and pass? Not one camel-load of wheat would have gone 
over the borders! Vhy can’t we rule our own country in our own 
way?” 

In recent public statements on the Syrian problem General de 
Gaulle has accused Britain of stirring up Arab opinion against the 
French. All of us who have served in liaison posts in Syria know 
this to be utterly untrue. The Syrian Arab has received an enlarged 
horizon through the benefits of education, which have come to him 
from America. He has, through the O.C.P., come into contact with 
British methods, justice and integrity. If, as the result, the Beduins 
have drawn certain conclusions for themselves, General de Gaulle 
ought not to blame Great Britain. The Syrian Beduin has been 
strongly Nationalist for centuries. Twenty-five years ago he fought 
for, and was promised, freedom and independence for his country. 
The Beduins know that Mr. Churchill supported Colonel Lawrence. 
They knew, too, that at that time Mr. Churchill was a partially 
discredited man. The Beduins were among the first to realise that 
today Mr. Churchill is to the United Nations very much what Colonel 
Lawrence was to the Arabs. In view of the fact that Mr. Churchill 
is now the dominant force among the Allies, who can blame the 
Syrian Beduins—born opportunists—from bringing all their influence 
and numerical superiority to bear in support of the Syrian Nationalist 
cause, and striking while the iron is. hot? 


CONFLICT IN THE SCHOOLS 


By E. L. PACKER 


« HAT is the use of learning modern methods of teaching 

if we are not allowed to use them when we teach? ” was 
the question asked by a group of training-college students recently, 
on their return from a period of teaching practice in elementary 
schools. The remark throws light on a problem which must be 
solved if the new Education Act is to be of real benefit to our 
children. The reorganisation of our educational system has 
created a demand for many thousands of extra teachers. The 
existing training colleges are unable to cope with the increase 
in the number of students, and new colleges are being established 
as quickly as possible. Students, some from the Services, many 
from the grammar schools, are coming into the profession full of 
enthusiasm for the job they are going to do. Unfortunately, this 
enthusiasm is likely to fade, and disillusion take its place, unless 
the present conflict in teaching methods can be settled. 

Broadly speaking, the issue is between the old method of class- 
teaching in which the teacher does most of the work and nearly 
all the talking, and the new method of class activities in which 
the pupils are given a project to carry through themselves, working 
in groups, with the teacher acting as adviser when called upon. 
The old method is one of lesson-learning by the child, the subject 
being considered of greater importance than the pupil. The 
child’s share of the lesson is usually limited to memorising informa- 
tion imparted by the teacher, and the interest aroused is in pro- 
portion to the unpleasant consequences which will follow the child’s 
failure to absorb a certain amount of factual knowledge. The lesson 
is given to the whole class, it being assumed that the individual 
differences between the children are not of sufficient importance 
to be specially catered for. The child is throughout being led 
by the teacher. The new method of education is by means of 
class-room activities. It is rooted in the fact that a child learns 
more quickly when an aroused interest leads him to obtain know- 
ledge by personal effort and responsibility. It is not a new idea 
in educational theory; it underlies the Montessori method and 
the Dalton plan, to name but two of the many schemes based on 
individual effort by the child. Each child advances at his own 
rate of learning. 

An example of the contrast between old and new methods is 
provided in the teaching of history. Professor Turberville, in 
his presidential address to the Historical Association, reminded 
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us that the study of history was an adult study and could only be 
approached by the child-mind through the imagination. Class-teach- 
ing ignores this principle. Beginning with the Ancient Britons the 
curriculum takes the child onwards through the Romans, Tudors 
and Stuarts, up to the present day, without regard for the 
mental make-up of the child. The new activity-method appreciates 
that a child is likely to have a particular interest at a given age. 
Boys pass through a phase in which they are intensely interested in 
transport, when they can name correctly the type and make of cars, 
locomotives and aeroplanes. This is the age at which they would 
be asked to find out all about transport through the ages, with 
particular reference to an arterial road passing near the school. The 
teacher would suggest methods whereby information could be ob- 
tained, the pupils would compile the facts for themselves. 

Fortunately the Ministry of Education has recognised the value 
to the child of the new method of learning. In its recently pub- 
lished pamphlet, The Nation’s Schools, the Ministry encourages 
“departure from traditional methods of class-instruction in favour 
of individual work in acquiring particular skills and in project- 
activities pursued in groups.” How far is the Ministry prepared 
to support teachers now in training in an effort to translate these 
words into practice? Training colleges have long advocated group- 
activity methods, and students are being trained in this type of 
educational practice. Yet there is every possibility that on taking up 
an appointment the young teacher will not be allowed to put the 
new methods into effect. Instead he may be required by his head 
teacher to revert to the old class-teaching methods in which he has 
had little training and in which he puts no confidence. Head teachers 
in the main have a conservative attitude of mind, which does not 
take kindly to new ideas in teaching techniques. Their own train- 
ing-college days may be some thirty or more years ago when 
orthodoxy did not question the class-teaching method. Trained in 
this now out-moded method they look askance at the new. 
They see in it a challenge to the teacher’s sense of power, a trans- 
ference of the limelight from the teacher to the child, and a loosening 
of the rigid discipline which class-teaching demands. 

School organisation as at present constituted places far too much 
power of veto in the hands of the head teacher in the matter of 
educational practice, with a consequent diminution of opportunity 
for the assistant teacher to use initiative or produce original work 
Frustration and loss of efficiency can only follow a veto on teaching 
methods in which an assistant has received training and which he 
believes to be sound. Where head teachers are out of sympathy with 
the new teaching techniques the Ministry should obtain a modifica- 
tion of the relationship between the head and the assistants so that all 
assistants may have choice of teaching method. 

Perhaps the most important contribution which the new teaching 
can make to society is in its effect on the child. The child learns from 
his own experience at his own rate; his sense of responsibility is 
strengthened ; what initiative he possesses is cultivated. Karl Mann- 
heim embodies this aspect of the new teaching in a paragraph in 
Diagnosis of Our Time when he points out that 

“ society is an educational agent, and education is only good if in many 
ways it embodies the educational technique of life. From now on 
the aim of the school is not only to impart ready-made knowledge but 
to enable us to learn more efficiently from life itself. ... The social 
organisation of the school, the kind of social roles one has an oppor- 
tunity to play, whether competition or co-operation prevails, whether 
there is more opportunity for team-work than for solitary work, all 
contribute to the type of man which will grow up in these 
surroundings.” 

The new teaching aims at developing the skills and aptitudes of 
the child by methods which will give the child responsibility and 
opportunity for using initiative. With the acceptance of the new 
techniques, that well-known speech-day figure, the school failure 
who made good after leaving school, will disappear. His initiative 
was not developed by the old class-teaching methods, and it was 
not until he left school life behind him that his ability was 
discovered. The antagonism and autocracy in the classroom produced 
by the traditional teaching must give place to democratic relation- 
ships fostered by the new methods if our education is to be of 
value to society. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


Y the time this article appears in print the election will be over, 
B the ballot-boxes will have been gathered together and im- 
penetrably sealed, and the several candidates will have dispersed to 
their homes, where they will nurse their shattered vocal chords and 
await with patience, not unmixed with apprehension, the declaration 
of the poll on July 26th. To the feeling of unreality which has 
pervaded the whole election will be added a sense of anti-climax 
induced by this three weeks’ suspension between polling-day and 
the announcement of the results. In an ordinary election the last 
day assumes all the appearance of a festival, culminating in the final 
drama of the count. The candidates themselves, decked with 
ribbons and rosettes, dash about from committee-room to com- 
mittee-room, wearing upon their tired countenances an expression ‘in 
which the habitual constituency-grin mingles with a smile of genuine 
relief that all is over. As the day wears on reports begin to come 
in from the several committee-rooms indicating either hope or despair 
and bearing but little relation to the actual progress of the voting. 
When darkness comes the counting begins upon the long trestle 
tables, and the candidates and their agents, strolling with anxiety 
but apparent unconcern along the aisles which separate the tables, 
watch with misery or delight the growth or the decline of the little 
paper heaps which represent the votes cast in favour of their 
opponents. As the counting proceeds the temperature begins to rise, 
and finally the results are handed up to the platform and the registrar 
advances to declare the poll. That is the moment when every 
candidate summons all the resources of his will-power and dignity, 
determined to affront victory with modest reserve or defeat with 
manly imperturbability. A few fatuous speeches are then made, 
and amid the hoots and cheers of the multitude the candidate 
struggles back to his hotel, either tingling with triumph or numbed 
by failure. Next morning he will pack his clothes and papers and 
return to London, conscious that he is now either a public or a 
private man. . 

* 7 * - 

This time the dramatic culmination of three weeks of immense 
effort will be missed. In the long interval between polling-day and 
the count the several candidates will have had time to reconsider 
their own speeches and addresses and to think out all the brilliant 
repartees which they might, had they been more vivacious and less 
exhausted, have made to questioners. And when the count is finally 
taken on July 26th it will have about it, not the atmosphere of an 
exciting climax, but the cold obituary mood of a coroner’s inquest. 
There will be no midnight orgy of exasperation or triumph, but the 
votes, it would seem, will have been counted and the result declared 
by 1 p.m.; this time there will be no lights and toasting, but only 
luncheon of spam and soda water and thereafter a long empty after- 
noon ; and the railway stations of London will that evening witness 
the return of many successful or unsuccessful men and women. 
The contrast between the intense activity of an electoral contest and 
the after-vacancy which ensues is always a depressing contrast. So 
vast an expenditure of energy and money, of words and paper, is 
succeeded by a blank hush ; the posters upon the hoardings, if they 
have not already been defaced, will become as meaningless as a 
dismantled Christmas-tree ; the committee-rooms will stand empty, 
with piles of leaflets or voting-cards encumbering the dusty tables ; 
and the electorate will return to their normal occupations and torget 
the name of the man for whom they voted or the nature of the issues 
by which their passions were momentarily aroused. 

* * * * 

The impression left by this election of 1945 must have varied 
from constituency to constituency: I can only record the impressions 
which I myself, as National candidate for West Leicester, have 
derived. The dominant, and I should imagine the universal, im- 
pression has been one of unreality. We were all aware that the 
continuance of the war in the Far East, the disturbed condition of 
Europe, and the vast problems of demobilisation and reconstruction 
imposed upon the three parties an identity of purpose which rendered 


our internal squabbles fictitious and even trivial. The fact, more- 
over, that the main lines of future legislation had been drawn up by 
the Coalition Government, and that this joint programme would 
absorb almost the whole time of the future Parliament, offered little 
opening for a controversy upon ends, and only an artificial occasion 
for a controversy upon means. The responsible leaders of the Labour 
Party, being well aware of the compelling facts, were unable to 
pledge themselves to a programme differing in any essential respects 
from that advocated and promised by the Conservatives and the 
Liberals. They left it to their more irresponsible candidates to 
Suggest, without defining, vague policies of State benevolence, and 
to indicate that if Labour were returned to power the problems of 
resettlement and housing would be handled with more vigour and 
sympathy than could be expected from any Tory administration. 
The imprecision of these inducements could easily be exposed, and 
as the election wore on it became more and more evident that the 
votes of the electorate were being solicited, not on the basis of any 
firm proposals, but by the rousing of emotional issues, such as dis- 
trust, jealousy and fear of inflation. 
* * * * 

One is apt, at any General Election, to be discouraged by the lack 
of proportion displayed by the electorate in judging the relative 
importance of the issues involved. There appeared to be a sad 
indifference to, or unawareness of, such fundamental problems as 
the re-creation of our national wealth, the maintenance of our position 
as a world Power, the efficacy of the San Francisco Charter, or our 
future relations with the Commonwealth and Empire. It was 
depressing to have only two or three questions bearing upon the 
condition of Europe and Asia and at the same time innumerable 
questions upon such minor issues as the Catering Bill or the market- 
ing of tomatoes. It is, of course, inevitable that the main endeavour 
of those who attend political meetings for the purpose of heckling 
should be to discredit by any means in their power the reputation 
and record of the candidate whom they wish toembarrass ; but the 
irresponsibility of the accusations hurled at the platform and the 
actual ignorance of past events which was frequently displayed 
appeared to have been derived, not so much from any examination 
of the facts, as from a credulous perusal of those yellow-backed 
volumes upon which Mr. Victor Gollancz has expended so much of 
his paper-allocation. To the inexperienced candidate, moreover, it 
must appear as it he has suddenly become the object of hatred, 
enmity and suspicion upon the part of large sections of his fellow- 
countrymen to whom he has never consciously either done or desired 
any harm; it is only gradually that he comes to realise that the 
tone of vituperation which his opponents adopt is merely a conven- 
tion, and that the heckler who during a meeting will hurl insults, 
and quite undeserved insults, at the unfortunate speaker will after 
the meeting discuss with him some minor point in a perfectly 
amicable and courteous spirit. Similarly, some of the questions 
which may seem meaningless, if not inane, are due, not so much to 
actual stupidity, as to the illegible manner in which the instructions 
given to the heckler have been written down. All too often he 
misreads the scribbled questions with which he has been provided. 

* 7 * 


Such misfortunes and irritations are common to all elections. 
My own experience, however, has been that this election of 1945 
has in many ways been superior to the last. In the first place, the 
attendance at meetings has been almest double that of 1935. Apathy 
has been the last thing of which I have had to complain. In the 
second place, I have not myself been exposed to any undue vitupera- 
tion or interruption. And in the third place, I have been impressed 
by the difference between the older and the younger members of 
my audiences. For whereas the older heckler will ask his question 
and not listen for the answer, the younger generation are seriously 
anxious to hear what one has to say. It has been my experience that 
even the noisiest meeting can be quieted if you give objective infor- 
mation ; and this is the most encouraging sign of all. 
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THE THEATRE 


“ Comédie Francaise.” At the New Theatre. “ The New Morality.” 

At the Embassy. ——“ Duet for Two Hands.” At the Lyric. 
As a semi-official body the British Council could rightly be trusted 
to do the obvious and conventional thing by arranging an official 
visit to London of the Comédie Frangaise from Paris. But most 
Londoners able to enjoy France’s great heritage of drama have been 
long familiar with the repertory and the tradition of the Comédie 
Fran¢aise, whose players, moreover, have made many visits to 
London in the days before the war. It may be that, like our own 
Old Vic, during the past year it has extended its repertory. But 
unless this is so Londoners will not see anything comparable to what 
Parisians are seeing during the present season of the “Old Vic” 
Repertory Company in Paris. Thus Londoners who know nothing 
of the present-day French theatre who go to see the present pro- 
gramme of the Comédie Frangaise at the New Theatre, quite un- 
aware that it represents in no way the contemporary French theatre, 
are likely to think better of our own contemporary theatre than it 
deserves. The British Council ought to arrange, in addition to the 
visit of the Comédie Frangaise, for a selected French company to 
visit London to give representations of the modern art of the theatre 
in France in France’s best contemporary drama. For example, 
we ought to be allowed to see the plays of Claudel, Cocteau, 
Giraudoux, Camus and Sartre. In the meantime, as an introduction, 
the present visit of the Comédie Francaise is most welcome. The 
season opened last Monday with Beaumarchais’ comedy Le Barbier 
de Seville, and this and other plays in the first week’s repertory will 
be reviewed here next week. 

The late Harold Chapin’s comedy The New Morality was well 
worth reviving, for it will not only give pleasure to those who can 
appreciate a truly witty comedy of manners, which this is—in some 
respects, indeed, it is well above the average of Somerset Maugham 
and Noel Coward—but it will give additional pleasure to playgoers 
with an historical sense, for it is as true to its period, the first decade 
of the twentieth century, as it is to human nature, and it is delight- 
fully played with a nice sense of period by the Walter Hudd 
company. I particularly enjoyed Mercia Swinburne’s accomplished 
performance, and she was ably supported by Wilfred Babbage and 
Walter Hudd. A most agreeable, civilised entertainment. 

In Duet for Two Hands the author, Mary Hayley Bell, had a 
very good idea. The play is about a man who through an accident 
has both hands amputated, but has a new pair of hands from 
another man grafted successfully by a famous surgeon. This is the 
sort of improbability that a skilful drammtist can make an audience 
accept, but in this case after definitely holding our interest—with 
the aid of a setting in the Orkney Islands in the year 1904 and a 
successful evocation of atmosphere reminiscent of Barrie’s Mary 
Rose—the play dwindles into a piece of Grand Guignol drama which 
we enjoy chiefly for the extremely accomplished acting of John 
Mil's as the new-handed poet and Elwyn Brook-Jones as the eccentric 
and questionably sane surgeon. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Rodin” and “ They Met in Moscow.” At the Academy.— 
“ Lermontov.” At the Tatler. 
RUNNING with M.O.I.’s Our Country at the Academy are 2 French 
and a Soviet film. They Met in Moscow and Rodin will scarcely 
arouse the heated controversy provoked by the British production, 
but neither will they be so likely to tempt the spectator to a second 
viewing. I hope that those critics whose wrath has been aroused 
by the “ pretensions ” of Our Country will see it again and find (as 
I believe they will) that here is a film with many virtues not apparent 
at first sight. Perhaps any production for the screen which requires 
to be seen more than once is fatally at fault, but the occasional 
inappropriateness of Dylan Thomas’s verse commentary is forgiven 
at a second visit, and one is fully conscious of the film’s principal 
claim to notice—the beautiful succinctness of its visuals. Rodin 
is a short French documentary analysis of the great sculptor’s work. 
The camera coverage and commentary are thorough and informed, 
and the film sometimes employs novel pictorial devices which whet 
the appetite- for more. Gradually changing the angle of the lighting 
during the running of an individual scene makes dynamic the lines 
of a limb or torso, and a slowly moving camera might more often 
have been employed for a similar purpose. They Met in Moscow 
represents yet another attempt by Soviet studios to imitate the 
Hollywood musical film. Two Soviet workers from widely separated 
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and picturesque parts of the Union are rewarded for their con- 
scientious labours by a visit to Moscow, and the resulting romance, 
continuing after their return home, provides an cpportunity for song 
and sentiment against beautiful scenic backgrounds. This film is 
technically more ambitious than previous Soviet productions—some 
of the moving camera scenes will raise even a Hollywood eyebrow— 
but one misses the sly wit which has been a welcome characteristic 
of earlier Soviet musical comedies. 

Lermontov is a screen biography of the Russian poet of a hundred 
years ago. A member of St. Petersburg society, the young officer is 
twice exiled to the Caucasus for his anti-Tsarist satires, and on the 
second occasion is tricked by his enemies into a fatal duel. Masked 
balls, officers’ carousals, literary gossip in snow-mantled Petersburg, 
and, in the mountains of the Caucasus, storm clouds and hopeless 
love—the film is a triumph of period atmosphere. 

EpGarR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


Mr. Menuhin and Senor Casals 


Last week two famous executants were to be heard at the Albert 
Hall. On Tuesday Mr. Menuhin played three violin concertos at 


*a concert given to raise funds for St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, 


with Mr. Paul Paray and the London Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Menuhin is the most charmingly modest of virtuosos. He came on 
to the platform with the conductor and led the orchestra in the 
National Anthem. There was nothing affected in his gesture ; it was 
a courteous compliment to our country. So, too, in Bach’s concerto 
in E major he rightly played as the leading violinist in the string 
orchestra and not as a soloist outside and, so to speak, in opposition 
to it. The only trouble here was that the whole body of the 
Orchestra’s strings produced an altogether too heavy and lumpy 
accompaniment, which Mr. Paray did nothing to refine. 

It was interesting to hear a concerto by Vieuxtemps played by so 
fine an executant. Much of the music is trivial, especially the finale 
where the composer seems to have been haunted by memories of 
Beethoven’s Rondo and, in the effort to avoid imitating it, produced 
a feeble paraphrase of one of its tunes. - But the brilliant display of 
virtuosity can be most exciting, quite irrespective of the quality of 
the music. Mr. Menuhin, despite his lack of a showy manner, made 
the fireworks sufficiently thrilling and the cantilena in the slow 
movement was phrased in a manner that explained the popularity 
of Meyerbeer’s arias in the days when there were singers who could 
sing them. But naturally it was in Beethoven’s concerto, which was also 
the only one in which the orchestral accompaniment was satisfactory, 
that Mr. Menuhin gave his best performance. A sweet serenity of 
tone and the beautiful shapeliness of melodic line are more important 
here than a forceful manner and great resonance. And it is charac- 
teristic of the violinist that it was precisely in the most simple 
passages, for instance the coda of the first movement, that he pro- 
duced his most memorable effects. 

On the following evening an equally large audience gave Senor 
Pau Casals as warm a greeting on his return after a long absence 
as I have ever heard accorded to any artist. The violoncellist 
rewarded his audience with performances in the concertos of 
Schumann and Elgar which showed that he is hors concours among 
living ’cellists. DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


UNDER the auspices of the British Council Elgar’s famous choral 
work, The Dream of Gerontius, has been recorded with the 
Huddersfield Choral Society and the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent. The soloists are Heddle 
Nash, Dennis Noble, Gladys Ripley, N. Walker (H.M.V., C7611- 
22). It takes the twenty-four sides of twelve discs, but it is one 
of Elgar’s major works, and this is the first timé it has been avail- 
able as a whole. It is a very successful recording. 

Among other recent recordings are Grieg’s Norwegian Dances 
(Col. DX1192-3), well played by the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra under its new conductor George Weldon; a threnody 
for a soldier killed in action by Michael Heming, completed after 
his death by Anthony Collins, played by the Hallé orchestra under 
John Barbirolli (H.M.V. C3427). There are two excellent dance 
records, the waltzes “Excuse Me” and Songe d’Automne in the 
Old Time Dances series, played by Harry Davidson and orchestra 
(Col. DX1195). The “Excuse Me” waltz is an attractive adapta- 
tion of the famous Eton Boating Song. 7. Ee 
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LETTERS TO 


STUDENTS IN ARMS 


Sir.—Not all dons are as acquiescent as “ Numa Pompilius ” 
to the Government plan for the restocking of the Arts faculties at the 
universities. He writes (in your issue of June 22nd): “There are, of 
course, great practical difficulties in the way of any other plan.” That 
may be so: it does not follow that justice ought to be sacrificed to 
administrative simplicity. The position is that the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service is offering deferment to 600 boys between the ages 
of 18 and 19, holding open scholarships or exhibitions, to enable them to 
come up in October to read Arts courses. Such deferment has been 
since 1943 the monopoly of boys intending to qualify in engineering, 
medicine, and other technical and scientific subjects, while the study of 
the Humanities has been effectively restricted to women, Roman Catholic 
priests, and men who are medically unfit, including latterly a few who 
have been. invalided out of the Services. Nobody can complain if 600 
reserved places are now to be taken from the scientists and technicians 
and bestowed upon deserving Arts students. The only question is whether 
scholars and exhibitioners already in the Forces, many of whom, although 
in low release groups, have been on active service for a considerable time 
and know themselves to be rusting academically, have not a prior claim 
ever boys still at school, assuming that the universities cannot be given 
both. 

Obviously it is simple, and more convenient to defer schoolboys than 
to disengage men from the Services; the military or naval authorities 
might raise difficulties in individual cases, the non-academic comrades of 
demobilised scholars (or their civilian relatives) might feel aggrieved, there 
is a strong if singularly unfounded prejudice against all universities as 
strongholds of “ class privilege,” and so forth; and these are the kind of 
issues on which politicians of all parties are naturally timid. To defer 
schoolboys would ostensibly be the less troublesome and the less contro- 
versial course. 

It may, however, be noted that many of the boys to whom deferment 
is being offered on paper have already committed themselves to one or 
other of the fighting Services, and so will be unable to take advantage of 
it. There have even been cases of boys quixotically refusing to accept 
deferment while their older brothers, also scholars, are under arms with 
no immediate prospect of release. Above all, now that the war in the 
West is over, scholars and exhibitioners im the Forces, particularly sailors 
about to be transferred to the Pacific, who have done their bit and are 
now desperately longing to resume their university careers, feel, rightly 
or wrongly, that their demobilisation might be expedited if the school- 
boys could be trained to take their places for a spell. They also have a 
disquieting suspicion that, by being permitted to go straight from school 
to the university, even if they are made to do perhaps a year’s military 
service on the completion of their academic course, the scholars who 
come up in October are going to get a flying start which will give them 
an unfair advantage in the labour market over their immediate seniors. 
Such sentiments may be thought ungenerous, but they are not unnatural. 
Moreover, both dons and schoolmasters are aware that, whatever its 
administrative or political convenience, this kind of age-group discrimina- 
tion is fundamentally arbitrary and invidious. The acknowledged fact 
that it is not possible to be fair to everybody is a poor excuse for being 
surreptitiously unfair to some.—Yours faithfully, CHARLES SMYTH. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


PRODUCTION. AND MORALE 


Sin,—The article on “ Production and Morale” by Constance Reaveley 
strikes deeply to the root of the unrest that is characteristic of modern 
mndustry. The late Archbishop Temple, in his book Mens Creatrix 
which was published ten years ago, had some wise things to say about the 
relationship of the industrial worker to his work. He pointed out that 
“a@ sympathetic observer very quickly detects that what really galls is 
not so much the small proportion of the results of industry allotted as 
the reward of labour, but rather the sense that the employees are treated 
as “hands ” and not as “ persons,” so fag as the industry is concerned. 
Their personality apparently is for their leisure time ; only their productive 
utility counts in industry tself. But this*is to say that for the greater 
part of their waking life they aré treated as living chattels, which is 
Aristotle’s definition of a slave. The economic maxim that labour is a 
commodity to be bought as cheap as possible by those who need it and 
to be sold as dear as possible by those who offer it, ignores the fact that 
a man’s labour is inseparable from himself. I may sell my coat and 
another man may buy it without in any way affecting my personality ; 
but I cannot thus sell my labour, for my labour is simply myself labour- 
ing. The existing social organism is therefore felt to be unjust at its 
root, because it does not recognise the real and spiritual nature of man.” 


in regard 


JULY 6, 1945 


THE EDITOR 


Factories that are managed on the assumption that workers are 
incapable of being interested in their work are badly managed. I have 
seen the other sort of factory, where the operatives are encouraged to 
take an interest in what they are doing and are allowed to see how their 
particular part of the job, no matter how small or humble, has vital 
significance in the chain of production. In such factories there is happi- 
ness: in those that deny interest to the worker there is clock-watching 
drudgery, waste and resentment.—Yours faithfully, Joun GLoac. 

3 The Mall, East Sheen, S.W. 14. 


INDIA AND THE CONSERVATIVES 


Sirn,—Your correspondent, Mr. Sen, seeks to draw wide conclusions 
from a somewhat dusty answer I was compelled to give to a young 
Indian who was making an unbearable nuisance of himself at one of my 
meetings. As, however, he adopts the somewhat questionable practice 
of selecting those portions of the report in the local Press (itself incom- 
plete) which suit his purpose, I do not think his observations merit more 
than a statement that his inferences and the conclusions he seeks 
to draw from them are completely valueless——Yours, &c., 

General Committee Rooms, QuiInTIN Hoce. 

8 Broad Street, Oxford. 


THE ARAB WORLD 


S1r,—Mr. Nevill Barbour’s article on the Arab World published in your 
issue of June 22nd, 1945, called forth a cannonade from the Zionist 
batteries. May I have the hospitality of your columns to state the Arab 
answer which, alas, has seldom received enough attention in this country. 

One of your correspondents condemns the British White Paper of 
1939 as a breach of faith towards the Zionists and advocates a “com- 
pletely new outlook” on the Palestine question. This new outlook, 
however, turns out to be nothing more novel than a reassertion of the 
original Zionist demand for a Jewish National State in Palestine and a 
reaffirmation of the Balfour Declaration as interpreted by the Zionists. 
The attempt to enforce this “new outlook” is more than twenty-five 
years old and has proved, apart from all moral considerations, disastrous 
and incapable of success save as a naked military enterprise against the 
Arabs, which Britain presumably is unwilling to undertake. 

The contention that a Jewish National State in Palestine would be a 
political and strategic asset to Britain is, on your correspondent’s own 
showing, a complete fallacy. It is not true, as he alleges, that “every 
Arab force (with the excepti@n of the Transjordan Legion)” organised 
by the British “ either mutinied or melted away in desertions.” To cite 
first the crucial example of Palestine itself, 10,000 Arabs volunteered for 
service in the British armed forces and did not “mutiny or melt away 
in desertions.” Another example is that of the Sudan Defence Force, 
which played a vital part in the East African campaign and later served 
with loyalty and distinction in North Africa. But if Mr. Hammersley’s 
contention were entirely true it would surely be the most damning 
argument against his own thesis, for such hostility to Britain as did exist 
in certain parts of the Arab world during this war was mainly due to 
the Balfour Declaration and Britain’s sponsoring of the Zionist cause for 
twenty-five years. The Arabs, not only of Palestine but of the whole 
Arab world (who until 1918 had been very pro-British), were so alienated 
by a policy which they felt to be an outrage on their rights and a threat 
to their very existence that some of them in despair turned away from 
Britain. Your correspondent’s argument therefore puts the cart before 
the horse and begs the’ whole question. Britain’s strategic and economic 
interests in the Middle East cannot be safeguarded by a policy whose 
inevitable result (if persisted in) would be to forfeit the friendship and 
good will of 32,000,000 Arabs for the sake of the support of a small 
“ Joyalist ” state artificially created in their midst. In the long run only Arab 
friendship and the peaceful stabilisation of the Arab world can guarantee 
Britain’s interests in the Middle East. The Arabs desire the friendship 
of Britain and are willing to co-operate with her to their mutual advan- 
tage. The only obstacle that still remains in the way is the Palestine 
question. Remove this obstacle by applying the White Paper (which is 
the basic minimum the Arabs can accept) sincerely and effectively and 
you will by the same act right a great wrong done to the Arabs in 1918 
and ensure your own interests. 

To describe the Whité Paper as a breach of faith (when in fact the 
Zionists have been given all that the Balfour Declaration promised them, 
viz., the best endeavours of the British Government, including at times 
bullets and bayonets, to facilitate the establishment in Palestine of a 
National Home for 600,000 Jews) is a cynical insult to the intelligence 
and moral sense of those who know the facts. The most cardinal of these 
facts is that the Balfour Declaration itself constituted a flagrant breach 
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of a solemn promise -previously made to the Arabs. By no acrobatics of 
interpretation can Palestine be shown to have been excluded from the 
area of Arab independence recognised by Britain in 1916. The fact that 
jt is a small part of the Arab world is entirely irrelevant, for it is a 
vital part and its Arab population have the same right to it as the Arabs 
ef other countries have to theirs, or for that matter as any people has to 
the land it has inhabited for centuries. and made its own.—lI am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, EDWARD ATIYAH. 
The Arab Office, 147 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster. 


THE PUNJAB MINORITY 


§1r,—It 1s necessary for the public to realise that there are strong forces 
in the life of India which are not represented by, the recognised main 
political parties. For one thing, it is misleading to write off the Sikhs 
and the Scheduled Castes as just ‘ minorities,” to be quietened with a 
little concession .here and there. Emperors of old, commanding great 
forces, found the Sikhs remarkably difficult to quieten. But there is a 
more important factor which is at last coming into Press notice, the 
“on its own.” For many 
reasons, which would need many pages to explain, the Punjab population 
has a distinct social character and tradition. Im these days it has had 
the sturdiness and solidity necessary to support a ruling union party 
combining Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs. The province also provides a 
very large proportion of the best soldiers and the best mechanics in all 
India. Its geography dominates much of India’s history. The Congress 
Party is small beer there, and although the Muslims have a majority, the 
Muslim League has not prevailed there against the feeling of an united 
Punjab. The Times correspondent writes (June 30th): “The Punjab 
Premier takes the line that the Unionist Party of Moslems, Hindus and 
Sikhs stands for a definite point of view on how the Punjab should be 
governed, and that it would not be right to submerge it in the com- 
munalism of Congress or the Moslem League.” 

Most Press writings seem to take no more account of the Punjab than 
of any other’ province, and tacitly assume that its leaders must fall in 
line with one of the two so-called main Indian political parties, or with 
some bargain struck between them. The Punjab will never fall in line 
with anything that is not to the liking of the Punjab, and all the rest 
of India could not constrain the Punjab to do so. When the evidence 
(including much of India’s history) is properly studied, world opinion will 
rather wish the politicians of the rest of India to emulate the Punjab.— 
Yours, &c., O. C. G. Hayter ‘Indian Police, Retd.). 

Bedlands Lane, Budleigh Salterton. 


R.A.F. AND TRAINING 


Sir.—Under the heading “ Training to be Civilians ” you state that “ The 
general principle laid down by the War Office pamphlet on the Army 
Education Scheme .. . is altogether admirable. If wisely handled the 
scheme should go far to make Britain’s service men and women into the 
best educated elements in our civilian life: though it remains to be seen 
how well the shortage of supply of skilled teachers will be overcome.” 
I am not competent to criticise the Army scheme but I should like the 
public to know the attitude of the R.A.F. authorities in relation to its own 
supposedly parallel scheme. I know many Education Officers in the 
R.A.F. and all without exception are disheartened, discouraged and dis- 
gusted by the lack of interest displayed by the higher authorities. Many 
men who have qualified as E.V.T. instructors have been transferred to the 
Army in spite of the remonstrances of their superiors and many more 
are performing menial tasks which could be done by men of no education 
whatever. It is only too evident that the authorities in the R.A.F. have 
no interest whatever in the further education of their personnel. I hope 
some abler pen than mine will continue to press the R.A.F. to become 
“E.V.T. minded.”—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
Honours GRADUATE. 


THE TWENTIES’ VOTE 


Sir,—I do not think that the Leftish tendency in the Services which Mr. 
Barker notes is due merely to inequality of wealth ; such inequality is well 
known by the politically conscious to exist in Russia today. My belief is 
that it is due to the following reasons: 

(a) In spite of the criticism upon which superficial observers have 
commented, we take an optimistic view of human nature, and therefore 
do not believe that social security will merely subsidise the idler. This 
latter view is surprisingly common among those in the thirties, and for all 
its naiveté seems mainly responsible for the reactionary views of many. 

(b) We note that even the politicians of the extreme Right, in their 
sener moments, admit the necessity for governmental contro] of industry 
for the next few years. Our recollection of events since 1935 leads us 
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to suppose that this control will be more effectively exercised by those 
who have always regarded it as necessary than by those who consider it, 
in “normal” times, as an unwarranted interference with personal liberty. 

While the majority of us, therefore, will doubtless support Labour 
candidates, there is, I think, an important reason why at the next election 
(which may not be very far off) this part of the community, or at least 
the non-working-class element in it, whose support is mainly based on 
theoretical grounds, may veer towards Liberalism; this reason is the 
position of the trades unions. 

Their policy under privately cwned irdustry has been no less clearly 
orientated towards restrictionism than the extreme Left would have us 
believe was that of the capitalists. Whilst, therefore, we are anxious to give 
Labour its chance, we are somewhat sceptical of the ability of trades 
unions to persuade their members that the tactics suitable under an 
economics of scarcity demand complete reversal in a planned society. 
And unless the Labour Party is able so to widen its appeal that the 
financial contributions of the trades unions no longer assure them their 
present dominating position in the party, their behaviour when a Labour 
Government is in power will be crucial to our continued support. If 
they fail us, we shall turn, not to the Conservative Party, which, as at 
present constituted, we regard as compromised by its own record, but to 
the Liberals, whom we shall then consider to offer cur only chance of 
ordered progress. 

It may be asked why, if in certain circumstances we shall be prepared 
to vote Liberal in the future, we do not offer the Liberal Party our 
unconditional support now. The answer is not, as some Liberal candidates 
have been rather pathetically suggesting. the present smallness of the party, 
but that we do not see how they are to promote the policy of full employ- 
ment which they advocate without a far more radical interference with 
capitalist organisation than they appear at present to consider necessary. 
If the Liberals would only tell us this, we should be voting for them at 
this election.—Yours faithfully, RaLpPH INSTONE. 

59D Kensington Court, W. 8. 


DENTISTRY AND THE STATE 


Sir,—Without wishing to protract a Ciscussion which could never be 
conclusive within the limitations of a correspondence column, I am 
forced to reply to “ Dental Surgeon.” He denies that “ good conservative ” 
centistry “by competent practitioners” has been “generally available.” 
Since the majority of dentists have been engaged, wholly or part time, 
in panei dentistry, and many more in the dental departments of every 
type of hospital, while no small number have treated the destitute through 
Public Assistance Committees amd, added to these, there has been a 
system of school dentistry throughout the country, with also no few 
dentists working for large factories. Since this is so, it would appear 
that the criticism is of the dentists and not of the availability of the 
treatment—an implication quite unfounded. 

As for the old problem of -the children who, leaving school at fourteen, 
do not become eligible for panel dentistry until eighteen or later ; this is, 
indeed, an acknowledged drawback to the present system. Yet my 
experience as a school dentist demonstrated that, despite constant educa- 
tion in dental care throughout their school lives, and despite every form 
of persuasion which might induce the children to persist in tooth-care, 
when they left school.the barest minimum sought treatment, even where 
it was available, as it is in this town in a well-equipped dental department 
of a hospital. Only when pain becomes intolerable are the dentist’s 
services sought. 

Nor is this argument applicable alone to the poor. If the 90 per cent. 
of our population which suffer from dental disease—poor and rich alike— 
were to employ dentistry as their mouths demand, the existing 15,000 
dentists would never be able to cope with the work. The deplorable 
admission must be made that, even where the best treatment is available, 
far too few avail themselves. Thus, to provide the “ first-class facilities ” 
before the intelligence to use them with discretion exists is to provide 
opera for the deaf and art galleries for the blind. Whether the facilities 
should come before the demand or vice versa, whether there are defects 
in the present system, these conditions can be remedied by measures far 
less costly, far less disturbing to a free and progressive profession than by 
State control.—Faithfully yours, EpwarpD SAMSON. 

Aldington, 7 Poole Road, Bournemouth. 


WILLOW-HERB 


S1r,—Under “Country Notes” in this week’s Spectator the question is 
asked—and a reply requested, whether Willow-herb (Epilobium augusti- 
folium) has only recently reached Scotland. 

Here in Angus it has been more or less abundant for at least 25 years, 
but has increased enormously during the past ten as the result of dis- 
forestation. Many acres, in this county at any rate, have been “set on 
fire”’—and on the hillsides it is difficult to distinguish it, in the distance, 
from the carp heather.—Yours, &c., Epwarp W. MILLar. 

Rosemount, Montrose. 
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NON-FRATERNISATION 


Sir,—The arguments for the relaxation of non-fraternisation rules should 
be examined in the light of previous experience. In addition to total 
disarmament surely the first item in the “education” of the Germans 
should be the eradication of his arrogant assumption of a racial superiority? 
To anyone in close touch with Germany after the last war, it was 
evident that the kindness of the British Army of the Rhine to the popula- 
tion was among the first causes of that firm German belief in British 
softness which led later to so many dangerous miscalculations. 

To the Prussian, essentially a bully, and to the German, so submissive 
to Prussian bullying, such conduct bred contempt rather than gratitude ; 
in their view such moderation could only be inspired by weakness or 
fear. Magnanimity meets with no understanding in Germany since 
Prussia took charge. Except for the Channel Islands, neither this country 
nor the U.S.A. has been under the heel of the Prussjan jack-boot, as have 
other unfortunate peoples. 

Perhaps a modified dose of their own treatment, rather than kindly 
fraternisation, would help to remove that Chauvinistic Herrenvolk con- 
ception, built up under the Hitler régime, ever with the close support 
of the Prussian General Staff—I am, Sir, &c., 

103 St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. T. Rose Price (Brig.-Gen.). 


ENGLISH CHEESES 


Sir, —I was delighted to see the comment of “Numa Pompilius” in 
your issue of June 29th on the important theme of cheese. I do not 
know why the compressed soapy substance foisted upon us throughout 
the War is called “mouse-trap” because in my experience mice will 
not touch it. “Numa’s” protest, therefore, is most timely. But why 
in his just demand for cheeses that both mice and men can eat with 
satisfaction does he give us a list of foreign cheeses that could be made 
in England? Did not we with our superior pastures once make good 
native cheeses? Of course we did, and though those that survived up to 
1939 from a far richer past were few, yet they were more than the 
French and Italian varieties enumerated by “ Numa.” Of the hard-pressed 
cheeses there were Cheshire (made in cylindrical form all over the Mersey 
Plain), Lancashire Leigh (loose in texture, mild but rich and made from 
curds of different ages), Double Gloucester (made chiefly in the Vale 
of Berkeley and full of flavour), and Leicester (rather coarser and tarter 
than the Gloucester). The pick of the lightly pressed cheeses were 
Caerphilly (mild and moist and eaten fresh from South Wales and 
Somerset), Stilton, which “ Numa” mentions, Wensleydale (from Swale- 
dale, the Clevelands and the Pennines and rather more solid than Stilton), 
Cottenham (a cheese mid-way between Stilton and Wensleydale and 
made near Cambridge) and Dorset Blue Vinney (made on two farms 


near Bridport). 

The best soft cheeses were three—Cambridge and York (only made in 
summer) and Colwick (made with sweet milk to prevent the lactic .acid 
developing too copiously and considered very epicurean). I also know 
of a fine Cheddar that was made in the Vale of Taunton Dene up to 
1942 and the reverse of “jejune.” The making of these local cheeses 
demanded a high degree of experienced craftsmanship and the interposi- 
tion of the War may well have broken up the handful of artists who 
made them. But recipes of them remain and, if home-production is not 
to suffer the same fate as it did in 1921, an enlightened Government 
would do all in its power to restore these choice little local industries. 
Unhappily, modern Governments have scant respect for local industries, 
and I fear the worst.—Yours faithfully, H. J. MASSINGHAM. 

Reddings, Long Crendon, Bucks. 


WOMEN POLITICIANS 


Srr,—One point at least was common to the broadcasts of Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson and Lady Violet Bonham-Carter—their insistence on the 
provision of good homes. Gcod homies, with labour-saving devices, are 
very desirable, of course, but to hear these speeches one would imagine 
that only women live in homes, and that women have interest in homes 
alone. I want to put forward the view that men as well as women live 
in homes, and that women as_ wel! as men are affected by the bigger 
issues of a properly conducted foreign policy, for instance, without which 
our homes, however labour-saving, are liable to be blown sky-high, taps, 
running water and all. 

How encouraging it would be to hear a woman politician give a speech 
which treated men and women as human beings living in a difficult world, 
instead of as two different and competing species ; and to have the appeal 
made to something a little better than a desire for more comfort !—Yours 
faithfully, E. M. CHERRINGTON. 


Coolgreany, Headley, Hants, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is a common thesis at the moment that farming produce should be 
regulated by:the nutritional needs of the public. The garden presumably 
is m like ‘case, but very few people know anything about the particular 
feeding value of this and that vegetable. Indeed, obviously false super- 
stitions on the subject are rife. For example, apparently responsible 
people have written to the papers to say that artichokes are valueless as 
food. They are, in fact, valuable both for food and fodder, and particu- 
larly rich in protein. Some like them raw in salad. Others deny the 
wholesomeness of vegetables grown with artificial manures. One of the 
later claims is that yellow fruits are less acid than red; and for this 
reason yellow tomatoes are recommended in place of red, and therefore 
seem to be enjoying a new vogue. Some people recommend even yellow 
raspberries on this ground. A brief scientific finding on the food value 
of vegetables is much needed and could easily be supplied by any expert 
in nutrition. More than one person, within my own experience, has 
“commenced vegetarian” but been forced to give up the diet because 
some essential sort of value—generally fat—had. been omitted. Can 
anyone settle the yellow theory? Is a yellow tomato less acid or a green 
apple superior to a red? 


A Thousand Nightingales ! 

Have nightingales begun to change their migrational habits? There 
is no doubt that this year they were much more numerous in parts of 
Norfolk than usual, and much rarer in parts of the South. A soldier on 
leave more than once heard at least four singing in concert near Thetford, 
and on asking the lécal post-mistress whether this was unusual, got the 
reply “Oh, there are thousands, or they sound like thousands.” The 
same soldier, who has been in India for the last eight or nine years, 
writes with lyric enthusiasm of the “incredible greenness of this Eng- 
land.” I have heard even a visitor from the island that has appropriated 
the attribute green, express a like wonder. 


Dog and Parrot 

Here is a true incident that befell last Friday as ever was. A most 
talkative and intelligent parrot in a country house has learnt to call the 
dog “Micky,” and, more surprisingly perhaps, Micky responds to the 
call. Just before the family were going to bed on this notable Friday a 
loud “ Micky, Micky, come ” was heard, and it sounded so shrilly agitated 
that one of the family went into the hall to inspect, and at once saw two 
mice on the top of the parrot’s cage. After a stealthy approach the cage 
was tilted over and the mice spilt on the ground. The waiting dog killed 
one, but when the other was seen escaping Pol resumed her urgent cries 
to the dog. Circumstances strongly suggest that the so-called parrot cry 
was no parrot cry, but a quite conscious and highly intellectual cry for 
help. However, it is now more than one’s place is worth—so scientific 
are our ornithologists—to suggest that any bird has any reason in its 
make-up. For myself I prefer an older and delightful dictum (by a man 
of science) that birds could be much cleverer if they had to be. 


More Hornets 

A beekeeper who has a certain number of unoccupied hives has just 
found in one of them, for the second time this season, a hornets’ nest in 
its early stages. The nest is a beautiful structure. Above a group of 
some twenty inverted cells, each as perfectly constructed in paper as a 
hive bee’s in wax, is a circular cupola of yellow paper, and the whole is 
suspended by a tough but singularly slender bar. The queen hornet was 
at work when the second nest was discovered, and at once flew away; 
but the patient bee-keeper awaited her return and presently played the 
successful assassin. I imagine that the queen must have escaped when 
the first nest was discovered—at a most unusually early date. Hornets 
are, I think, quite definitely on the increase. 


In My Garden 

I see that an expert on rock gardens (incidentally a term that some 
experts dislike) complains of the white violet as a weed. With me it 
certainly multiplies inordinately, but happily in welcome places, and the 
more precious sulphurea has something of the same gift. It is worth 
while, as I have seen, to keep a place solely for violets to extend them- 
selves. Loveliest perhaps of the rock weeds is a speedwell, sometimes 
called the New Zealand Veronica, but it does little direct harm and is a 
good carpet for bulbs. The best of the rock cresses, or aubrietias, is 
given as Guredyke, with Magnificent as a good second. 

W. Beach Tuomas. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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When we first started business in 
Pall Mall, we had but one small 
shop, which quickly became noted 
for uncommonly good cigarettes 
and tobaccos. Since then, the 
Rothman Service has extended 
throughout the country. Wherever 
you live, you can rely on Rothmans 
for regular supplies of good 








smoking — impeccably fresh, 
reasonably priced. Our Navy Cut 
Medium cigarettes, for example, 
are an outstanding blend at 11/- a 
hundred (postage 3d. extra). Call 
at any Rothman shop, or post your 
order to headquarters for delivery 
by return. Rothmans Ltd. (SP. 
46.) 5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Getting 
the 

FEEL 

of things 


From gardening to gymnastics, 
there are many activities which 
can help a newly-blinded man 
or woman to regain confidence 
and competence. All these are 
provided at the Homes of 
Recovery maintained by N.I.B. 
The ‘rehabilitation’ of war- 


NATIONAL 





blinded civilians is only one part 


of N.I.B.’s national service. In co- 
operation with local societies, 
N.I.B. looks after the welfare of 
the entire blind community — a 
total of over 85,000 men, women 
and children. For all this work, 
your support is needed. 


INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


224, GT. PORTLAND ST., W.1. (Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 


ON NATIONAL SERVICE FOR THE BLIND 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Redbrick Again 
Redbrick and These Vital Days. By Bruce Truscot. 
Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


In a rather childish preface to a good book about the newer univer- 
sities Mr. “ Bruce Truscot” is pleased that no one has found out 
who he is. The reason why some readers of Redbrick University 
wanted to know the author’s identity was not altogether flattering. 
Mr. Truscot made many confident statements about many things. 
Within the compass of my own knowledge I could say that some 
of these statements were wrong. Hence I began to wonder how 
much I could rely upon Mr. Truscot’s “facts” in matters outside 
my experience. If I knew his name, I should be able at least to 
“ place” the subjects upon which he could be regarded as speaking 
at first hand. 

Mr. Truscot’s new book does not remove my disquiet. Consider 
this sentence (the words read as though they were taken from a 
“ social” weekly, but the meaning is clear): “One can look in vain 
among the serried ranks of the gaudily-hooded teaching staff at a 
Redbrick degree day for an Old School Tie.” Is this so? Maybe 
the number of professors and lecturers from the larger public schools 
is small, but facts are facts, and I could bring examples from a 
good many public schools, including Eton and Winchester, to upset 
Mr. Truscot’s generalisation. Or again, in his allocation of regional 
areas to different universities Mr. Truscot gives all Berkshire to 
Reading and all Buckinghamshire to Oxford. One has only to look 
at a map to see how inconvenient this arrangement would be. A 
minor point, but once more, facts are facts. 

I come to a more important assertion. “ There is the fact (in italics) 
that a large number (in italics) of idle professors are ruining the 
traditions of their calling.” Mr. Truscot is referring mainly to Red- 
brick professors in the faculties of arts. I can speak with some 
knowledge of the staff of three northern universities. I also know 
personally the professors of history at almost every university in 
England, Wales, and Scotland. It would be ridiculous to describe 
any one of these men as an idler or to say that he was letting down 
his colleagues. Perhaps I have been unusually fortunate in my 
acquaintance, but the general reputation of the professoriate does 
not seem to show that the tradition is being ruined. 

In other words, just as Mr. Truscot’s earlier picture of dim and 
narrow students, the “left-overs” from Oxford and Cambridge, 
did not correspond with the men and women undergraduates whom 
I had actually seen at the universities of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
so also does this new picture of the hive overrun by drones appear 
out of focus. I could go on noticing exaggerations: Mr. Truscot 
speaks of philistine aldermen on University Councils. Here again 
it seems odd to me that each of the only two aldermen in such 
positions whom I have chanced to meet would have been a welcome 
addition to the governing body of any Oxford College. 

I do not, however, want to give the impression that Mr. Truscot 
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is crying» Wolf, wolf,” all the time. On the contrary, his book is 
full of interesting suggestions and acute comments, and, if review- 
ing in these days were not like trying to write the Lord’s Praye: 
on a sixpence, I would enjoy quoting many of the proposals which 
Mr. Truscot puts forward. Above all, he is right in keeping always 
before his readers the primary function of a university ; the advance- 
ment of knowledge, not the “service of a region” or the training 
of civil service probationers or the provision of advice to politicians. 
Nonetheless Mr. Truscot’s pages would gain by less cantankerousness 
and more attention to accuracy. E. L. Woopwarp. 


Medicine in America 


American Medical Practice. By Bernhard J. Stern. 
wealth Fund, New York. $1.50.) 


Tuts book is the first of a series to be published on behalf of the 
Council of the New York Academy of Medicine, which has estab- 
lished a committee on medicine and the changing order for the 
purpose of exploring present-day medical problems in the ‘U.S.A. 
It is apparently a quite objective and carefully documented study, 
and a very interesting picture emerges from it of the general trends 
of economic and population development and the relationship of 
these to medical practice. Broadly speaking these would seem to 
correspond, in many ways, with what has happened in Great 
Britain, though on a larger scale and with a greater rapidity of 
movement. Thus the U.S.A., up to almost the end of. the last 
century, was predominantly agricultural, both in respect of its 
products and its people. But by 1920 the persons engaged in 
industry had come to outnumber those engaged in agriculture; 
and by 1940 56.5 per cent. of the inhabitants of the U.S.A were 
urban. 

It is sometimes difficult, in view of its immense and characteristic 
strides in material progress, to realize how relatively young a 
country America still is and the problems with which its own almost 
magically swift development has confronted it. Even as late as 
1934, for instance, Dr. Stern tells us, four-fifths of 1,500,000 residen- 
tial dwelling units in 64 cities were wooden structures, of which 16 
per cent. were overcrowded. And even up to the beginning of 
the present century, there were open sewers in many large cities, 
while 4,000,000 urban and more than 8,600,000 rural families were 
without a laid-on water supply or indoor sanitation. 

As industry developed, too, at an almost spectacular rate, the 
tendency for it to become concentrated into large corporations 
would appear to have been far more pronounced than in the older 
countries of Europe, including our own. And according to this 
book less than a fifth of one per cent. of all income-recipients in 
the U.S.A. own as much as half of all the individually-held cor- 
porate stock. The annual income of three-quarters of all American 
families would appear to be less than {400 in English money. 

As regards medical standards, those in America are, in many 
respects, as high as any in the world. It is to America that the 
world mainly owes an unrepayable debt for the gift of anzsthesia, 
and America has produced the pioneers in modern brain surgery. 
But outside the greater cities general medical practice was 
admittedly often rather rough and ready, though there has been 
a steady and notable improvement in this respect. There has 
also, even more perhaps than in this country, been a tendency in 
the U.S.A. for the multiplication of specialisms and _ specialists. 
Thus in 1928, we are told, 74 per cent. of all doctors were general 
practitioners, while in 1942 this was true of only 49 per cent. 

There has also, up to now, been far less, in the U.S.A., of any 
organised medical services for the lower-income earners such as 
our own panel system under the National Health Insurance scheme; 
and although there are many and admirable hospitals, general 
practice has almost wholly remained a matter of personal arrange- 
ment between individual and doctor. As in this country, medicine 
would not appear, generally speaking, to be a profession of great 
financial rewards. According to figures given in this book, out 
of a group of 1,600 doctors in private practice more than a quarter 
were earning less than £400 a year and only one in eight an income 
of £2,000 or more, the average net income of the whole group 
being about £1,000 a year. Nevertheless it would seem that large 
numbers of workers are not able to pay even their relatively modest 
fees ; and there would appear to be a definite correlation between 
poverty, illness, death, and adequate medical attention. As illus- 
trating the medical problems facing our friends across the Atlantic, 
Dr. Stern’s book should be of deep interest to all engaged upon, of 
interested in, similar problems here. H. H. BASHFOoRD. 
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| ERIC WILLIAMS 


Goon in the Block 


i In the form of fiction this is an account of R.A.F. prisoners 
i} of war in Germany in 1942-43. 
style lively, its characters sharply drawn, its details of life in 
confinement admirably conve eyed. Its reel importance, how- 
ever, lies in its description of ‘the psychological effect upon the 
prisoners. Indeed, the author’s purpose in writing the book 
was to promote a more sympathetic understanding of the 
dithculties facing returned prisoners in their efforts to re- 
establish themselves in normal life. 75 6d net 


HERBERT BEST 


Young ’7Un 


By the author of The Twenty-Fifth Hour. A story of the 
Adirondack country in northern New York State, in the early 
nineteenth century, when settlers were beginning to take up 
land grants, and trappers were being crowded out. Published 
in the United States late in 1944, it was one of the year’s 
successes there and was chosen by the Book of the Month 


Club. 9s 6d net 
ELLEN THORP 

Quiet Skies on Salween 

Quiet Skies on Salween describes an English childhood 


in the Shan states of Upper Burma. It is the tale of a child- 
hood doubly lost for every childhood is lost once it is over, 
but here the country and the background too have gone 
for ever. Js 6d net 
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JONATHAN 


It makes a good story, its | 


SECKER & WARBURG 
7, John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.1 


JOSEPH THE PROVIDER 


by THOMAS MANN 


The final volume of this great trilogy, which brings to 
life the dazzling civilisation of the Hebrews and Egyptians. 
In painting the portrait of Joseph, Mann has reached the 
pinnacle of subtle excellence. July 9. 448 pp. 15s. net. 


THIS CHEMICAL AGE 
by WILLIAMS HAYNES 


The full and fascinating story of the research, invention and 
industrial production of the man-made materials which are 
now revolutionising the world we live in—from rubber to 
perfume, from sulphur drugs to plastics and nylon. 

12s. 6d. net. 


THE RESCUE 
by EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


The text of the radio drama, The Return of Odysseus, with 
a foreword on broadcast drama. Six full-page illustrations 
(4in colour) by Henry Moore. Edition limited to 850 copies. 
(of which very few remain) at 21s. net. July 23rd. 
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| RUMER GODDEN 


A Fugue in Time 
QUEEN 


“Here is a delicious book. 
Get it without fail and revel 


JAINA HHA 


HOWARD SPRING 
(Country Life) 
“ Miss Godden is a novelist of 
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individuality and importance 

. I do sincerely commend 
her work as that of a novelist 
of unusual excellence. If she 
goes on writing books like this 
one, she cannot but be recog- 
nised before long as among 
the finest novelists using our 
tongue. If you find her 
method a little unusual, per- 
severe till you get the hang 
of it. The reward will be rich, 
for she has more than a story 
to tell. She has a revelation 
to make concerning the funda- 
mental purpose and harmony 
of human living.” 


STAR 


‘A clever and unusual book, 
written with quiet and effec- 
tive artistry.” 





in the craftsmanship which 
welds past and present to- 
gether until! they become in 
fact a fugue intime . . . This 
book is so utterly satisfactory 
and enjoyable that it disarms 
all critical faculties.” 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


“ The artistry of the book is 
tender and exact.” 


SYLVIA LYND 
Book Society News) 


“ Rumer Godden has become 
a writer to whose books we 
turn with expectancy. She 
has an original mind and 
extraordinary powers of ob- 
servation. Her vision of the 
world is as clear and charm- 
ingly pretty as an embroidery 
picture. 


* BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION *% 
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Science: Pure and Applied 


Science and the Planned State. By John R. Baker. (Allen and 


Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Dr. BaKER, as many readers know, is Lecturer in Zoology at 
Oxford, and the author of several interesting books—among them 
“Sex in Man and Animals,” and, in collaboration with Mr. W. S. 
Haldane, “ Biology in Everyday Life.” His latest book is written 
from much the same point of view as Professor Hardy’s “ Mathe- 
matician’s Apology.” He reminds us that for all our protests 
against totalitarianism as a system of government, and the horrible 
wars we have been waging for its destruction, arguments in its 
favour were never so popular in Britain and in America as they are 
today. The curious thing is that many distinguished scientists are 
among its advocates; evidently confusing pure science with the 
application of science to the material problems of everyday life. 

Dr. Baker would not have us take a sentimental view of men 
engaged in scientific work which happens to turn out to be of 
material benefit to mankind. Scientists are rarely thinking much 
about humanity when they are deep in their researches and experi- 
ments. Intellectual curiosity, professional pride and ambition are 
the three forces which mainly impel a scientist to persevere with 
his work. The two views as to the proper relation of science to the 
State have been clearly stated by distinguished holders of them. 
Twelve years ago, Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, the President of 
the British Association, claimed that science was to be numbered “ as 
one of the Humanities: no less.” Three years later, however, the 
then President, Sir Josiah Stamp, took the opposite view, recom- 
mending “a wise central direction to allocate research workers to 
their tasks.” The latter view has steadily increased in favour among 
sociologists of influence. 

Dr. Baker himself is clear as to his view of the relation of science 
to the State. “The pretence,” he says, “that science only serves 
humanity by giving us food, health and shelter leads to nonsense ; 
for it means that we live only for food, health and shelter, instead of 
requiring them so as to live for something else. Why do we feed 
and protect ourselves and others? Is it so that we and they may 
live to feed and protect others, so that they may do the same for 
others, and so on interminably and senselessly?” He answers 
himself in another paragraph: “ Truth, in fact, has intrinsic excel- 
lence, apart from its effects. This belief—for it seems impossible 
to prove or disprove in any formal way the statement that truth 
has or is a value—has been a mainspring of scientific research.” 

The superficial reader might deduce from Dr. Baker’s definition 
of the “ pure scientist” that he is an essentially selfish person ; one 
who lives in a crystal globe of his own personal interests and ambi- 
tions, pursuing abstractions and indifferent to the ill or well-being 
of his fellow-creatures. This view is not supported by deeper 
observation, if Dr. Baker can be taken as a fair example of the 
“pure” scientist. Selfishness and callousness do not mix easily 
with that absolute honesty with oneself which is called for in re- 
search. And honesty and clear-sightedness are valuable qualities 
in social intercourse. Dr. Baker, indeed, echoes John Stuart Mill 
in claiming that tht standard of morality should not be confined in 
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its application to human beings, but should apply, “ so far as the 
nature of things permits, to the whole sentient creation.” But he 
finds it necessary to define what he himself means by “ sentient” or 
conscious. “No one,” he says, “who has studied the nervous 
system and reactions of a sea-anemone would be likely to think it 
possible to be ‘cruel’ to such a lowly animal, lacking, as it does, 
any central nervous system or brain.” 

Dr. Baker, in his final chapter, sums up his own conclusions as 
to the place of science in social planning. “First,” he says, 
“science does not exist solely to serve man’s material wants, 
Secondly, any thoroughgoing scheme for the central planning of 
research would gravely damage science. Thirdly, totalitarianism is 
precisely the form of government that is least in accord with scientific 
principles ; for scientists accept the authority of no one and recognise 
the necessity for liberty.” Harry ROBERTS. 


Come Into The Kitchen 


Cooking and Nutritive Value. By A. Barbara Callow. 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
The Cookery Book for Diabetits. Compiled by the Diabetic Association. 
(H. K. Lewis. 4s.) 
Mrs. BARBARA CALLOw, in her new book, Cooking and Nutritive 
Value, shows us concisely and clearly “the effects of the prepara- 
tion, processing, and, above all, the cooking of food on its nutritive 
value.” Opening with a chapter on nutrition she proceeds to a 
lively investigation of larder and store cupboard and then in the 
kitchen itself she explains exactly what is happening to our meal 
while the food is cooking ; indeed, she shows us the whole process, 
from its raw state, from the very moment of harvesting to the point 
at which we commence eating. Her findings are not always to the 
cook’s advantage; many and sometimes salutary are the shocks 
waiting in these pages for any but the most scientifically trained 
and up-to-date of dieticians. Her analysis of the result of that 
treasured method of the most careful cooks—steaming—is shatter- 
ing: “ There is a widespread idea among cooks that steaming keeps 
the goodness in food, and people who eat steamed fish often con- 
sole themselves for its rather insipid flavour by imagining that at 
any rate they are losing none of the nutritive value. They are 
reassured by the cookery books, which nearly always say that steam- 
ing is a most conservative method of cooking. But with fish, as 
with meat, this is far from being true. Steaming involves a slight 
loss of protein and a considerable loss of mineral elements and 
extractives. These losses are much greater with steaming than with 
grilling, baking or frying though they are less than with boiling.” 

The effect of steaming vegetables is also drastic ; it “has a very 
destructive action on Vitamin C.” And since this most precious 
attribute of garden produce is our main protection against scurvy, 
once known and dreaded as “the English: Disease,” the moral is 
obvious. As one who, in recent months, urged people, in print, 
not to boil their cabbages, I must now urge them to do that very 
thing ; though not until they have consulted the valuable pages of 
Mrs. Callow. It is comforting to find that many of the good old- 
fashioned ways are highly endorsed, however. Cooking in batter. 
or butter, grilling and broiling. get commendation, for these time- 
honoured ways of preparing fish and meat tend to increase the 
nourishment value of the food ; though they are admittedly rich and 
not suitable for the invalid’s diet. A very high tribute is paid to 
“fish and chips "—which is eaten with such gusto by large sections 
of the English public. ‘All cooks who respect their craft—and what 
good cook does not?—will rejoice at the good marks given for 
punctuality at the table. Much valuable data is supplied on this 
virtue and its absence. Information is provided about pressure- 
cooking, cooking in large and small quantities, the storage of food 
and on many other problems of the caterer and the cook. An 
excellent book, which must not be missed by any reader who is 
interested in food-research. 

Sufferers from diabetic complaints, their relations, friends and 
cooks, should give a very genuine welcome to Thé Cookery Book 
for Diabetics, with its brief but commendatory foreword by Pro- 
fessor V. H. Mottram. This short work, written with admirable 
simplicity, not only contains dozens of simple recipes, useful tables 
and illustrations, but also gives much sound advice to the person 
whose faulty metabolism must be controlled by the means of correct 
diet and insulin. It shows clearly how a proper balance of carbo- 
hydrates and fat foods can be maintained while giving the patient 
a nourishing and varied bili-of-fare. The cook will find this little 
book a source of comfort and a saving of labour, since every recipe 
gives the weight of carbohydrates, proteins and fats in each dish. 

JOHN HAMPSON. 


(Oxford 
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AN EPIC 
STRUGGLE 


Not until the History of Cancer comes to be written will the 
noble part played by The Royal Cancer Hospital in combating 
this malignant disease be fully appreciated. The loyalty of our 
helpers, the steadfastness of our workers, the progressive triumphs, 
the struggle against rising costs with a limited income—what an 
epic this will make! Have you shared init? More pertinently— 
WILL YOU? Every day brings us nearer to the goal of full 
discovery of the causes of Cancer. Help us to continue unfalteringly 
on our way. Please send a donation NOW. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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Need we discuss 


winter colds NOW ? 


“Don't cross your bridges before you come to 
them” is good advice sometimes — but not as 
regards the common cold ! 

There’s no need to worry about winter colds 
during the summer months ; but a reminder to 
start taking the Serocalcin immunization course 
ON THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER is just intelligent 
anticipation. 

Two Serocalcin tablets daily for 30 days provide 
3 to 4 months’ immunity from colds — in some 
8 out of 10 cases. Your Doctor —or any good 
Chemist — will tell you how and why — 


SEROCALCIN PREVENTS COLDS 


Serocalcin is made by Harwood’s Laboratories Ltd. at 
Watford, Herts. 
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A Year at Eton 
A Distant Prospect. By Lord Berners. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 


Lorp BERNERS was at Eton for little over a year, his withdrawal 
at sixteen being due to an ill-timed letter home with an exaggerated 
account of a chill. His object had been to arouse sympathy and 
avoid football ; the result was that he was taken away, as being too 
delicate, just when he was beginning to enjoy Eton to the full. So 
in this memoir—a sequel to his First Childhood—he attempts no 
picture of the school as a whole and confines himself to his own 
experience and impressions. 

He arrived, in 1897, from a prep. school which he hated, where 
music and painting had been taboo. His mother, when shown his 
quarters in Oxney’s house, sniffed: “A room that I would hesitate 
to put even a pantry-boy into.” But it seemed snug enough to her 
son ; as in so many accounts of Eton, privacy and leisure are seen 
to be among the chief blessings it bestows. A third, he came to 
realise, was the great beauty of the scene; a fourth, the general 
tolerance of the unusual. A taste for music did not need to be 
concealed or deprecated ; for a time he was summoned every evening 
to play Chopin and the Geisha to a group of senior boys in the 
house dining-room. In work he was less lucky ; the rich characters 
of Percy Lubbock’s Shades of Eton are only named here with regret, 
as not being known to the author. The only man who infused life 
into the classics, who made him feel that Latin and Greek authors 
were really worth reading in the original, was Arthur Benson ; and 
he only had him for one term, It was long enough to appreciate his 
quality and his tactics in dealing with the awful incursions of Dr. 
Warre: 

Each time that he appeared in the division-room Arthur Benson 
would contrive to bring up the subject of Triremes. Doctor Warre’s 
countenance would immediately light up with pleasure. ... “ Well, 
boys,” he would say, “I suppose you all know what a Trireme looks 
like.” He would then proceed to draw a Trireme on the blackboard 
and, becoming engrossed in his task, would invariably prolong his 
visit beyond the allotted time and be obliged to hurry away to inspect 
some other division-room. Construing had been avoided. 


Accounts of his friends—the awkward intelligent one whom his 
mother disliked, the handsome worldly one whom his father admired 
—of his country holidays, of his discovery of Wagner, of his mainly 
unsympathetic relations, fill out a slight and agreeable book. 

“ * . JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Fiction 

Firebell in the Night. By Constance Robertson. (Geoffrey Bles. 8s. 6d.) 
Presidential Agent. By Upton Sinclair. (T. Werner Laurie. 15s.) 

In This Thy Day. By Michael McLaverty. (Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
A GIRL in love with a man of the wrong political colour is an old 
tale. It is the story of Juliet, the story of Gryseyde, and in the 
thrilling days of the early cinema it was the story of many a sheriff’s 
daughter who loved a handsome outlaw, of many a girl from the 
South who loved a gallant officer of the Union army. Constance 





Supposing 
your husband did 
the housework 


Do you think he'd put up with the old-fashioned drudgery that you think is 
inevitable? No. he'd use the same inventive skill in the kitchen as he uses 
in the factory. He'd mechanise housework. Given the demand manu- 
facturers can and will provide simple electrical tools to make housework 
easier. Edmundsons already supply electricity to thousands of homes for 
cookers, lights and fires; now give electricity the rest of the tools and let 
it finish the job. 
But remember, it’s your job to save Electricity now. 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION LTD. 


A FREE ENTERPRISE SERVING, THROUGH SIXTEEN COMPANIBS, 
A QUARTER OF THE AREA OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
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Robertson has given the story a new twist. Her heroine is a girl 
working to save fugitive slaves in the America of 1850. The man 
who courts her is working for the other side. Mahala North loves 
him with one part of her heart, but she also loves another man, on 
the right side, and it is that love which conquers in the end. This 
pre-marital eternal triangle forms the centre-piece in an exciting 
story. Although Mahala’s relationship with her true love is diffi- 
cult to follow (why couldn’t they have made things up between them 
right at the start?) the story holds the attention to the end, and 
the background picture of life in the thriving township of Syracuse 
is well done. 


This romance of the Scarlet Pimpernels of America is built on a 
dramatic plan, plainly revealing the usual incongruities and daring 
coincidences natural to romance. Presidential Agent (also a story 
ol dangerous traffic) betrays none of these well-known characteristics. 
Except for a certain amount of hero’s luck, it reads like an eye- 
witness account of a true experience. The difference between the 
two techniques is striking. Upton Sinclair’s novel tells of Lanny 
Budd’s efforts to trace his wife, a German underground .worker 
kidnapped by the Nazis in Paris. That is the central thread of this 
600-page book: but the author’s talent has been expended less on 
the story than on the background. Lanny Budd is also working as 
secret personal agent for President Roosevelt: Europe under the 
Nazis is Mr. Sinclair’s true theme, and he gives so detailed an 
account of the main events of 1937-8 that the book is more like 
a supplement to history than a novel. A book written in this 
exact and photographic convention has to be long. The author is 
writing, not the story of a few people, but the story of a continent. 
He cannot afford to leave anything out. Presidential Agent is not 
therefore a work that hurries from thrill to thrill like any ordinary 
novel of adventure. The adventure of Lanny Budd is set against 
the gigantic adventure of Adolf Hitler, and that is a story which 
needs to be read slowly. From these ample proportions Presi- 
dential Agent derives considerable dramatic suspense. Sitting all 
day with Lanny Budd in a French chateau, waiting to attempt the 
midnight rescue ofa Nazi prisoner, is an experience as long drawn- 
out and as unsettling to the reader as it must have been to Mr. 
Budd. This particular adventure takes over forty pages, painfully 
exciting to read because so accurate in detail, because so relent- 
lessly unhurried. 


The book is full of portraits of real people—Roosevelt, Hitler, 
GGring, Hess, Schneider, Schuschnigg and many others. These— 
especially the picture of Roosevelt—appear to be excellent. But it 
is impossible for this generation to value them correctly: we knew 
the originals, knew their faces and heard their voices. We are 
meeting the author half-way all the time. It is not at all the same 
thing as viewing Tolstoi’s gallery in War and Peace. 

Some readers will be a little irritated by Lanny Budd’s phe- 
nomenal prescience and faultless luck. Throughout the book he 
furnishes reports to the President, and hig warnings are right to 
a hair’s breadth every time. Throughout the book he plays a 
dangerous game and never makes a slip. It must be recognised that 
this is part of Mr. Sinclair’s device for telling the full story. If 
the presidential agent had blundered, we could never have had 
this picture of the inner side of Fascist Europe. For us Lanny 
Budd is the eye-witness of Europe in the hour of her betrayal. He 
could not be both the voice of history and the hero of romance at 
the same time. The ordinary novel of adventure requires a climax 
in the life of its leading character. Presidential Agent depicts a 
number of climaxes in a number of lives set one behind another in 
a perspective of tragedy. We are not more concerned for the agony 
of Lanny Budd than for the agony of Schuschnigg or of any other 
participant in that vast disaster. Presidential Agent is the fifth in 
Upton Sinclair’s series of six novels covering the period 1913- 
1940. There will not be many history books of those years which 
will give so full or so true an impression of the general picture. 


In This Thy Day, by Michael McLaverty, is an admirable 
example of the opposite method of telling a story. 
pages long, it is a fine piece of disciplined writing, suggestive, per- 
ceptive, vivid, economic. A small farmer’s son loves the daughter 
of a poor happy-go-lucky fisherman. His widowed mother holds 
the purse-strings, and she is sourly determined to prevent the 
degradation of this unsuitable marriage. That is all the story. Its 
quality consists in the characters who touch the fringes of this 
small tragedy in the village by the sea on the coast of County Down 
—figures remarkably diverse and true, outlined against an Irish 
scene built with few words but curiously convincing. 

V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 330 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
July 17th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that dey and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.]} 











11. Weeds that allow for the weight. (5.) 





ACROSS 
1. Dominion sign. (5, 4.) 15. Not a great work of art, though pos- 
6. The race for game. (5.) sibly a work of great art. (9.) 
9. Sat in ce"$. (Anag.) (9.) aye. * Much have I in the realms of 
10. A progressive month. (5.) gold.” (Keats.) (9.) f 
12.'It isn’t to be taken seriously. (5.) 18. ae + see a dishonest place of 
work. 3. 


13. Shining. (9.) 


14. Object reversed in the United King- 22. Evidently he believed in ghosts. (5.) 


dom. (5.) 24. Here one gets. the measure of a 
‘fe oe foreigner. (5.) 
6. Ape rt. (Anag. " 
> The } AO was i 25. Cure out of order. (4.) 


before? (9.) 

20. “ When her mother tends her before 
the laughing mirror, tying up her —, 
looping up her hair.”” (Meredith.) (5.) 

21..Mother hangs about. (9.) 

23. Considers. (¢.) 

26. What Hamlet wished not to do in 
ignorance. (§.) 

27. Monseigneur’s beverage in “A Tale 
of Two Cities.” (9.) 

28. Where to find a bear pit. (5.) 

29. Patriotism is his last refuge, said Dr. 
Johnson. (9.) 


DOWN 

Slacken. (5.) 
Cut deep in botany. (10.) 
A place to improve the outlook, per- 
haps. (4.) 

“the proper study of man- 
kind.””  (15.) 
All right, a rather pious beast. (¢5.) 
Recite with a confused nod in the 
middle. (9.) 
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SOLUTION ON JULY 20th 


The Winner of Crossword No. 328 is D. CHELL, EsqQ., 13 St. David's 
Road, St. Anne’s on Sea. 
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Is your 


drinking water 
above suspicion ? 


IF there 


is any doubt 


about the 


matter, STILL MALVERN WATER, 
the purest natural spring water known, 
can still be supplied without restriction 


of area throughout Great Britain. 


STILL MALVERN WATER is 
singularly free from mineral salts 


which may be harmful, and its medicinal 


value lies in its essential purity. 


Order from your Wine Merchant, 
Chemist er Grocer 


ST. ANNE’S WELL 
MALVERN 


COLWALL SPRINGS 
Nr. MALVERN 
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“One, two, buckle my shoe...” 


You remember how the nursery 
rhyme goes on .. . “ Three, four, 
knock on the door” ? For us, 
it is the second couplet that 
counts! The children who 
appeal to us for help do not 


appeal in vain, and these little - 


ones, caught by the camera in 
happy mood as they sing the old 


jingles without a care in the 
world, are in safe keeping. Over 
12,000 have come to us since 
war began, alone, and over 6,000 
children are now in our care. 
Will you help us so that we 
can help more of those who need 
us and “knock on the door” ? 


GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, 


W. R. Vaughan, 


O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY, Evacuation Headquarters, JOEL STREET, PINNER, 
MIDDLESEX. 


@ Visitors welcomed at our Homes at any time 
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Shorter Notices 
Cycling in the Lake District. By John Crowe. (Skeffington. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue highlands of Cumberland and Westmoreland mount up to 
sudden heights and rush down to sudden depths—which means 
that there can be good roads in its many valleys and moderately good 
passes in the hills. But the Lake District is a big area. A man may 
climb and walk there to his heart’s content, but if he wants to get 
about in it he needs something quicker and stronger than his legs. 
Cars go too fast ; buses are crowded and independable ; neither can 
reach the remote and narrow ways which lead to the best places. 
The. only possible supplements to a man’s legs in this country are 
the horse and the bicycle: and the bicycle goes furthest and gives 
least trouble at the journey’s end. Cycling im the Lake District is 
John Crowe’s record of twelve excursions. It is not a guide book. 
It does not tell the best way to climb Helvellyn or Langdale Pikes, 
but it does describe, with the aid of a map, certain particular adven- 
tures undertaken on a bicycle in burning sunshine and on ice-bound 
roads. This is not a book to read for its style, but anyone planning 
a similar holiday will find it extremely useful. The routes are 
described and their difficulties noted, and the book ends with a list 
of camping sites, with addresses, and a short chapter or the art of 
cycling in high places. The photographs are a disappointment. 
They give small idea of. the beauties of the English Lakes. 
My Crowded Sanctuary. By Clare Sheridan. 
Mrs. SHERIDAN, sculptor, mystic, pacifist and cousin of Winston 
Thurchill, has written a somewhat effusive book, swarming with 
.lichés. This is a pity because she has some excellent material—e.g., 
lier visit to the Empress Eugenie at Farnborough in 1914; her 
riother’s stories of the Second Empire, of waltzing with the Prince 
Imperial at Compiégne and the Tuileries, where she was escorted 
by the coloured nurse who had come with her on the sailing ship 
from America. In 1942 the author wheedled her pre-occupied and 
formidable cousin into allowing her to do a portrait-head of him, 
as he worked in bed in the mornings. She began with some appre- 
hension, knowing that on occasions he had been rude to artists, 
but throughout the sittings the Prime Minister behaved with great 
good-nature and charm whether purring over the intentional 
emptiness of his engagement sheet, the excellence of his relations 
with the chiefs of staff, or greatly touched by a miniature of his 
lovely American mother. The “sanctuary” of the title is the old 
family property of Brede on the south coast, once owned by the 
Abbey of Fécamp, which became a strong base for Fifth-Columnists 
at the time of the Norman Conquest. In this war it was crowded 
partly with living and rather destructive soldiers, partly we are told, 
with spirits of the dead—Mrs. Sheridan’s dead son, a medieval 
priest, a wronged servant—with all of whom the author holds some- 
what unconvincing conversations. The book reflects a courageous 
attempt to master personal loss and despair, but the reader may be 
inclined to allow that there are more things in heaven and earth, etc., 
without extending his indulgence to a fifteenth-century spirit who 
complains “the fellow did me in,” in the strangely brisk idiom of 
his time. 
fm fm mr rm fm fm fm 





(Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


OCl WtvOE4... 


To Hazlitt, you remember, the wives of most poets of his 
acquaintance appeared as mere pieces of furniture. Poets 
now should count themselves lucky in this respect, for we 
at Heal’s have been able to make precious little of any other 
furniture for them since the war began. To those of sense 
and sensibility, less fortunate in their household possessions, 
we recommend an inspection of our well-chosen collection 


of antiques —fine furniture of Hazlitt’s period and before. 


HEAL’S 


196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

To buy now or wait until the election result is known—that is the 
problem confronting investors. Unfortunately, it is quite impossible 
to offer really convincing advice indicating a definite course of 
action. All that can usefully be done is to outline the possibilities 
and put the general position in some sort of perspective. To the 
investor who is confident of a Conservative victory the temptation 
to back his political judgement and buy now must be very strong. 
Prices are already creeping up, and unless there should be a sudden 
and at the moment unforeseeable change in the public’s estimate of 
the election result there may well be a further fairly substantial 
improvement before the final figures are announced. 

What if expectations are falsified and Mr. Churchill is defeated 
or fails to secure a working majority? In my view such a surprise, 
especially after a Conservative victory had been at least partially 
discounted, would bring a sharp relapse. That is why investors 
who do not feel sanguinesabout a Churchill victory should hold back. 
Unless they are prepared.to gamble on the election result, they have 
every reason to maintain a reasonably liquid position and post- 
pone purchases until the result is known. If the Conservative 
optimism proves to be well founded markets will undoubtedly 
respond briskly, but there should still be plenty of shares available 
on attractive terms for the genuine investor. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS ROSITION 


Although there was some falling-off in the gross receipts of the 
operating company of the Cable and Wireless group last year, the 
effect on net revenue was cushioned by a reduction in the E.P.T. 
charge. In 1943 E.P.T. called for £2,000,000. Last year it required 
only £1,513,000, a reduction of £487,000. In consequence, although 
the gross revenue of Cable and Wireless Limited fell from 
£10,201,375 to £9,648,414, net profit was practically unchanged at 
£1,237,757- Cable and Wireless (Holding), in which the investing 
public is directly interested, depends very largely for its income on 
the results of the operating company which come into the Holding 
company’s accounts through investments held in the old cable 
undertakings. Last year the Holding company’s gross income was 
practically unchanged, and the dividend on the Ordinary stock has 
been comfortably maintained at 4 per cent. 

With a reduction in E.P.T. more than a possibility in the reason- 
ably near future, the £100 Ordinary stock, standing around £94 and 
yielding about 4) per cent., looks a good holding in the light of the 
post-war prospects. Although gross receipts may not keep up to 
the inflated war-time level, net earnings, after tax, might easily in- 
crease. Internally the combine has carried out drastic reforms 
during the past ten years, and Sir Edward Wilshaw makes it plain 
that he has confidence in the well-established policy of progressive 
lowering of rates. It is not sufficient, however, in assessing the 
company’s stocks, to think in terms of the continued operation of 
the combine under private ownership. Discussions are taking place 
regarding the future of Imperial communications as a whole and it 
may well be that the outcome will be some new system of public 
corporations. With a break-up value very substantially above par, 
Cable and Wireless Ordinary stock should have little to fear from 
any change in the status of the company. 


BURMAH OIL PROSPECT 


While there is nothing in the chairman’s statement to warrant 
expectations of any early increase in dividends, stockholders in the 
Burmah Oil Company can view the outlook with considerable con- 
fidence. It appears that at their original cost the assets employed 
in Burma on production and refining were worth some £40,000,000, 
while replacement at today’s prices would involve a considerably 
larger sum. Since these assets were denied to the Japanese on the 
express instructions of the British Government, the company has 2 
strong case for full compensation. Meantime the 12} per cent. 
dividend on the Ordinary stock is being covered by earnings outside 
Burma and some, at least, of these sources of income seem likely to 
vield more in the early post-war years. Quoted around 85s. to yield 
just over 3 per cent., without allowing tor Dominion tax relief, 
Burmah £1 units should prove a worth-while lock-up investment. 
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THE 
COMPANY MEETING 


CABLE AND WIRELESS, LTD. 


(The Operating Company) 








SIR EDWARD WILSHAW’S SPEECH 





THE following is an extract from the speech made by Sir Edward Wilshaw, 
chairman of Cable and Wireless, Limited, at the annual general meeting 
of the company in London on June 28 :— 

The profit for 1944 shows a small increase of £8,865 at £1,237,757. 

In the following brief review I can, I hope, show you some part of 
the contribution which your company has made to the common victory. 
In May, 1941, our Central Telegraph Station in Moorgate, with much 
valuable equipment, was destroyed by fire caused by enemy action. Due 
to forethought and careful planning, it was possible to transfer our 
activities to our present headquarters in Electra House, Victoria Embank- 
ment, and the flow of traffic was never seriously dislocated. Throughout 
all the periods of air raids, messengers, in cars or on bicycles, continued 
to deliver messages, and I know no case where a message failed to be 
delivered owing to an air raid. 

Abroad, on Italy’s entry into the war, all the cables west of Malta 
were cut by the Italians. In the Far East, the Japanese, on their entry 
into the war, overran all our cable and wireless stations in the area, 
depriving the company of the best and fastest route to Australia and 
New Zealand. The West African route to Capetown had to carry a 
large share of the traffic thus necessarily diverted, while the long route 
via the Atlantic, Canada and the Pacific, was called in to relieve the 
strain. Throughout these years our fleet of cable ships, protected by 
the Royal Navy, was almost continuously at sea in their never-ending 
task of repairing cables. 

Despite the heavy losses of equipment and the necessity for expanding 
our services to meet war-time demands, we have had the utmost difficulty 
in obtaining supplies and transporting them to distant stations. 

Nevertheless, the services have been maintained; 47 new wireless 
circuits have been opened since September, 1939 ; the total traffic carried 
in 1938 comprised 231,000,000 words against no fewer than 705,000,000 
words in 1944, whilst we have expanded our phototelegraph services 
until we are now handling as many as 2,000 pictures a month, compared 
with 100 before the war. 


This brief outline of our contribution to the war effort would be 
incomplete without a heartfelt tribute to our staff, both here and all over 
the world, operating often in the most dangerous and uncomfortable 
conditions. The crews of our cable ships have stuck grimly to their 
work despite all hazards. 


Despite the strenuous years of war there can be no relaxing in our 
determination to develop on behalf of the Empire the finest telegraphic 
service in the world The pressure of war has in many ways strengthened 
our network, but in other directions there is much leeway to be made up. 
Recovery of the Far Eastern circuits will throw a great strain on the 
company, which can be met only if we have the men and the equipment. 


We have emerged from the war strengthened by the thought that by 
drive, initiative and foresight we have surmounted great dangers and 
formidable difficulties. We have shown that private enterprise in the 
right hands can achieve much. Experience has shown that the present 
system offers the merits of Government control without its disabilities. 
If left to our own resources and given reasonable encouragement and 
good will by the Governments, we and our associated companies overseas 
can continue to keep abreast of developments and to offer cheaper and 
extended telegraph services without adding to the taxpayer’s burden. 










\ The Sign of Victory is = much in 
evidence these days, but l behaved 
clocks and watches only give it at the 
proper time. 

For nearly 160 rs timekeepers 
bearing the name of Camerer Cuss have 
given the right sign at the proper ume. 
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Health tip! 


The cigarette* with the natural 


filter—cotton wool—which 
absorbs all the dust as well as 
A 


the heat and nicotine. 


* For ‘ Virginia’ Smokers 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Incorporated Charter 19 
Patron—His MOST angoious. MAJESTY The KING, 
President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P, 


The Fund was founded im 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 

Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Liacoln’s Inn Fields, London, 


W.C.2, 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Limcoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer’s 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 























by sending a contribution 
however small. £500,000 
is needed now to build 
new life-boats and so make 
good the losses and delays 
of war. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. waite, O.B.E., 
‘Secretary 







A Scottish 
War Medollist 
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CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex” 
Onder the personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton 
Adams. A fully equipped first-class Hotel, with 
nearhy Golf and Riding. Cocktail Lounge. All- 
weather tennis court. Lift. 


. 











PERSONAL 
\ GREAT SAVING.—OVveERcoaTS, suits, costumes, 
i turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
WALKER’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING Works 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
S a Moth fretteth a Garment!” ... Moths 
é plagued the Israclites; they will not plague 
you if you use “ MALSEK,” the approved insecticide, 
obtainable Boots and other high-class stores. 
VOID FURS G BY TORTURE. Write for 
Ps Fur Crusade leaflet, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
VAN DEN By. Wap owcester, 
ERMALINE 


B Most easily digested Bread. 
Ask your Baker. 
I ILLIARD TABLES. —Six Riley and two Burroughes & 
Watts. F500 siz —_ —— stands, cues. 


balls. Price ,e Ramson, “ Wemba,” St. 
Ninian’s Roed~ ned yrshire. 


han ae Ss unrelenting fight against Tuberculosis 

is not only a source of hope to present sufferers, but 
a contribution towards the health of our future Britain. 
Please help with a donation and Remember Brompton in your 
will.—Tue Treas Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 


URER, 
YOLLECTOR wishes to sell books on furniture, 
( silver, glass, etc. List on application. a 
stamp.—HALDIN, Rossmore Court, Pog N. 
tUSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London po "who 
» wish to dispose of dasnleuse o bedding, are requested 
to write to Heat & Son Ltp., 196, Tottenham Court 


Road, W.1. 
| UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour tal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. ON, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
| YINANCE.—ReGionaL Trust Lro., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street, London, wi. Telephone : 
REGent 5983. 
‘IRL, recently left public school, would like country 
I holiday with others of own age. Enjoys farm life, 
riding, bathing, tennis.—Box No. 247. 
1vUu HABILS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 
( TY Wih you continue your weekly collections and give 
them to Guy’s? Write or ring APPEAL Secretary, Guy’s 
Hospital. S.E.1 Hop 4334). 
*RAMMAR Schoolmaster (B.Sc. Lond.), coaching 
3 now and in summer holidays.—Priory View, Offiey 
Road, Hitchin. 
| AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT” ?—Develop « 
profitably through persona! tuition at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JoURNALISM—the only school under the patron- 
age ot leading newspaper proprietors. Training in 
Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, dio 
Plays, Eng. Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by correspondence. 
Write for free advice and Book to Prospectus Dept., L.S.]J., 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
tAL & SON are now able to undertake the AL- 
TERATION AND ADAPTATION of er 


CURTAINS AND CARPETS. Heat & SON, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
N MEN’S “ Tobacco Conversations " 
TOM LONG gives happy inspirations, 
to run small modern house and care for two 


ADY 
Ly little motherless children.—Box No. 249. ; 
AKES.—Charming old Manor. Magnificent view. 
Ly Modern convenience, _ Elterwater, 
Ambleside. Tel.: Grasmere 
AMB BRAND TYPEWRIT ER RIBBONS.—Clean, 
| 4 enduring. 30/- dozen, 18/6 six, 10/- three, 3/6 each. 
Postage paid. Please name models, colours. 5; pectator, 
Martin HARDMAN & Sons, 15, Prospect “lace, Preston. 
| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4 


copy rt 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarians (C.), 
The Study, 96. , Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Ciark Hate 
\ Ltp., Wine Office Court, B.C. 


ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address, Letters 
\ redirected, 5s, p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23, W.C.1, 
.WW.—Will Old Westminsters who have not received 
( their copy of the School War Memorial A 
please communicate with the Hon. Secretary, W.S.W.M., 
c/o The Bursary, Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
| 7 | —People are being treated—olten success- 
Re C. * fully—for Cancer every-day. But know- 
ledge of this dread disease, its cause and cure, is far from 
complete. Until it is, there will be no respite for the inde- 
fatigable workers ¢: ed on research and treatment. Please 
send a YA ee L. CANCER HOSPITAL, Fulham 
Road, Lon 





JULY 6, 


TAMPS.—Postcard brings selection of British Colonials 
on approval.—BCM/SARNIA, LONDON, W.C.1 
*WEDEN.—Agencies direct from manufacturers for 
N now and post-war time:. Hlosierics, gent’s fe'* hats, 
raincoat fabrics, needles, pins and similar articles. First 
class references.—A. FiscHer, Hantverkaregatan 8, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 
17 NOISE ABATEMENT LEAGUE.—President 
Lord Horder, G.C.V.O. For particulars write 
Secrerary. 105, Gower Street, W.C.1. 
A" ae i ag CIDER (Dry and Medium Sweet) supplied 
in 9, 30, 60 and 120 gallon casks. Send stamped 
addressed envelope for prices.—THe Corswo_p Crper Co., 
ll, Clarence Street, Gloucester. 
\ ,YATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top io pee. Send "Registered. Cash 
or offer by + wetie S (SN), 
Manchester, 
we BE FU RNISHED FLAT to Let for one month 
from August 8th, London, W.11. Four rooms, 
kitchen, etc. C.H.W. Four Guineas weekly.—Box No. 248. 
W RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree bookie: - 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


19, Hopwood Avenue, 





APPOINTMENTS 


None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 
relates to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1943, applies 


YRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION in- 

) vites applications for the post of Education Officer 
in the Home Counties area. The duties cover the field 
of educational broadcasting under the direction of the 
Central Council for School Broadcasting and the Central 
Committee for Group Listening, and will include travellin; 
in the Home Counties area of England for the purpose o' 
making contact with educational bodies. 

General educational experience of as varied a nature 
as possible is desirable. This should include experience 
of teaching in school, work of some kind with adult edu- 
cational bodies, and a good knowledge of the English 
educational system. 

Appointment will be to the Unestablished Staff, and 
entry to the Permanent Staff must be subject to con- 
sideration during the course of the post-war resettlement 
of existing staff. The post is open to members of cither 
sex, but candidates must be of British nationality. 

The salary, which is in a grade rising to a maximum 
of £800 per annum, will be according to age and experience, 
and will not be above £600 per annum on appointment. 

Applications must be made on forms which can be 
obtained together with further particulars from the 
APPOINTMENTS OfFFIcer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Education,’’ and a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope should accompany the request. 
Completed forms must be with the APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
not later than 2Ist July, 1945. 
hence COLLEGE, KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 


Vacancies in September, 1945, or Tag 1946, for 
Four Assistant Masters : reg t. H.S S.C., charge 
whole school. French, H.S.C., S.C., tot whole school. 
Two to cover Marhs to S.C., if possible to H.S.C. Biology, 
to H.S.C., Pre-Med., S.C., charge whole school. Physics, 
we S.C, if ossible H.S.C. Assistance Games, Corps, 
Scouts, handcraft, music, art, and experience boarding 
boy or master), housemastering, desirable. Appointment 
first instance three years, return First Class sea passage. 
Resident Salary scale: Graduate, £300 by 20— 450. 
Non-Graduate to maximum, £320 according qualifications. 
Non-resident £60 p.a. extra. Extra incr. special qualifi- 
cations : up to £50 p.a. extra payable special responsibilities. 
Government pension. Written application and testimonials 
to Heapmaster: J. W. S. Harpre. M.A. (Cantab,) im 
England this Summer, co J. C. Adkins, Esq., “* Tristram,” 
Polzeath, Wadebridge, Cornwall. Full dene from J. C. 
Adkins meantime 

VERSEAS EMPLOYMENT.—Applications are in- 
( vited for employment on relief work on the Continent 
of men or women specially qualified to undertake respon- 
sible welfare duties covering welfare services for some 
30-100,000 persons. Duties involve supervision and technical 
advice to experienced Welfare Officers of standing, and 
inspection of welfare services. Candidates should he 
competent to undertake administrative action on reports 
of welfare officers, including reports on special problems 
arising out of welfare services and responsibility for al- 
location of welfare supplies. Close liaison with the military 
and other authorities concerned with welfare work. 

Candidates must possess broad and varied experience 
in the field of social work, particularly on the administrative 
or supervisory side ; marked qualities of personality and 
leadership are essential. 

Salary £900—{1,150 p.a., plus living allowance or 
quarters and rations. An additional allowance would 
payable while abroad if candidate has dependants. Candi- 
dates should be between 26—45 years of age, but con- 
sideration would be given to highly qualified candidates 
not exceeding 50 years of age. All candidates must pass 
& strict medical examination. Duration of appointment 
is estimated to be from six to twelve months. 

Applications, which must be in writing, stating date of 
birth, full details of qualifications and experience, including 


Ld 


1945 


y ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS, FIVE WAYS. 

The HEADMASTERSHIP of this School will Uccome 
vacant at the end of the Autumn Term, 1945, and the 
Governors invite applications from candidates for this 
appointment. They will be glad to consider applications 
from candidates who are still of War Service, and, in these 
cases the Demobilisation Group number should be given. 

Candidates, who must be Graduates of a University in 
the British Empire, are requested to send the application 
together with one copy of each of three testimonials, on 
or before 15th September, 1945, to the undersigned, from 
whom forms of application together with particulars of 
salary, etc., may be obtained. 

The School is expected to be a Voluntary Aided School 
under the Education Act, 1944. There are, at present, 
about 520 boys in attendance. 

It is desired that the appointment should take effect 


from Ist January, 1946. 

Cc. C. HARRIES, 

Secretary. 

King Edward’s School, 
Edgbaston Park Road, 
Birmingham, 15. 
June, a) 
wT BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. 


The Headmastership of the above School will be vacant 
at the end of the current term in consequence of the retire- 
ment” of the present Headmaster. Applications will be 
received from Applicants available to take up their duties 
either at the commencement of the Christmas Term or 
the Easter Term next. 

Particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained 
trom . Ormrop, Deputy Clerk to the Governors, 
44, Duke Street, Whitehaven. 

TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 


} —_—_—_ 
CHAIR OF DIVINITY AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 





The University Court of the University of Aberdeen 
invites applications for the CHAIR OF DIVINITY 
AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM vacant through the 
resignation of Professor James A. Robertson, M.A., DD.. 

Persons who desire to be considered for the office are 
requested to lodge their names with the Secretary to the 
University by 3lst August, 1945. 

The University Court and the Board of Nomination 
reserve their a rights to appoint or nominate any 
person whether he may have lodged his name or not. 

By the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1932, the Chair is 
a Non-Denominational one 

The Salary proposed is fi, 050 with a Manse. 

J. BUTCHART, 


Secretary. 
University of Aberdeen. 
NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. e 


The University Court will shortly proceed to the ap- 
pointment of a Lecturer to take charge of the German 
Department. 

The salary will be £650 to £800 according to qualifi- 
cations and experience 

Persons desirous of being considered for the office are 
requested to lodge their names with the SECRETARY TO 
THE UNIVERSITY, by 15th October, 1945 

A successful candidate on National 
granted leave of absence until released 

The conditions of appointment may be obtained from 


the undersigned. 
H. J. BUTCHART, 


Secretary. 


Service may be 


The University, Aberdeen 





EDUCATIONAL 


| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. a od HALL, OXFORD. (Est 1894). 
ft SITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSB 
di Unie personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. For 
syllabus and particulars apply Box No. 228. 
»USSIAN CLASSES by professional teacher (Lenin- 
\ grad Univ. Degree). Groups or individual. Tel. : 
FRO. 334i, or write—Box No. 240. 
‘oe QU EEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
‘ bombing), now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5. 
ro. 7416. 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


YONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS.—Oil and water. 
CC colour pictures by oe of to-day.—HeEav’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, 

IL PAINTINGS cf i Farlv English schools, now 
( on view at Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

yETER JONES GALLERY, 18th June to 14th July. 

A selection of Paintings and Drawings by om 











EQUIRED end of Jul » small Unfu:sished Fiat. present employ:.cnt, leo Identity and National Service 
R = large, one or a smaller rooms, kitchenette, | or other registration particulars, and quoting reference Pollitzer. First Floor, Sleane Square, S.W.1. Daily 
bathroom (or share of). Roehampton, Wimb!«.'on, Putney, No. RS.388, should be addressed to the MINISTRY 9—5 30, Saturdays until 1 p.m. ; 
Kensington or district.—Box No. 250. LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, Appointments Department \ OUR HOUSE.—An exhibition of modern building 

- CIENTIFIC SOCIETY urgently requires new premises | Sardinia Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. , methods applied to houses - suit individual needs.— 
N for London offices. vate house preferred. Mini- Applications will not be acknowledged. HEAL $, 196, Tottenham Court oad, W.1. . 
mum 7 rooms. ean Box No. 437, c/o D. vson’s, 31, - ATE SECRETARY to Managing Director re- »EAL FREEDOM FOR POLAND. Meeting, Central 
Craven Street, W.C.2. quired. Must be expert Shorthand typist. C™ \ Hall, Westminster, July 16th at 7 p.m. Speakers 

UMMER HOLIDAY HOME for boys at preparatory education. Interesting work. Five-day week. Excc include British eyewitness recently in Poland: Alderman 
Ss school near sea. Bathing pool, games, «t Adequate canteen. Modern and pleasant working conditions, »maii O’Donnell (Leeds), J. Hampden Jackson (Chairman), 
supervision. Coaching. Write :—Raexerr, Chad's, East Hampshire town, beautiful surroundings.—\ rite Admission free. Britisu I -EAGUE FOR EUROPEAN FREEDOM 
Prestatyn, North Wales. Box No. 3186, Curips, Newsagents, Petersfield 79, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 

Entered as second-class m uter at the New York, N.\ Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Print reat Br — hy rap Ciements Press, L 
shed by Tue Seectatror, Lro., at their offices, No. 99 St.. London, W.C Friday, July ¢ "1043, 


Kingsway, W.C ?. and pub 


Portugal St., 
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